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CHARLES RICE, Pu.D. 


The New York conclave of the American Pharmaceutical Association and the 
approaching meeting of the U. S. Pharmacopoeial Convention prompted this 
writing. This sketch must, on account of the large amount of work achieved by 
Dr. Charles Rice, be incomplete, in fact the data of this article are taken from the 
memorial volume prepared for private circulation soon after his death. 

Very little is known of the early life of Charles Rice. He was born in Munich, 
October 4, 1841, of Austrian parents, and educated in public and private schools 
and seminaries in Munich, Passau and Vienna. It was through one of his rela- 
tives, an accomplished classical scholar and master of several Oriental languages, 
that he developed a taste for linguistic studies, in which choice he was not only 
encouraged by several scholars of prominence, but special instruction was given 
him by Dr. Gaugengigl of Passau, Professor Marcus Joseph Mueller, and Abbot 
Hannaburg, of Munich. 

Charles Rice came to the United States during the war between the States 
and soon thereafter received an appointment as surgeon’s steward on the sloop- 
of-war ‘‘Jamestown,”’ bound for a cruise around the world. While he had undoubt- 
edly attended chemical lectures before leaving Europe, it was probably during 
these three years that he gained his first pharmaceutical experience. Everyone 
is to some extent directed by an unseen hand, but it is not always the case that 
the direction is so pronounced as in the life of Dr. Rice. 

After the return of the ‘‘Jamestown”’ he proceeded to New York, where he 
was seized with malarial fever and taken to Bellevue Hospital, which from this time 
until the day of his death became the scene of his remarkable achievements. Re- 
covering from the attack of the fever, and during his convalescence, he assisted 
John Frey, the apothecary of the Hospital and superintendent of the Drug Depart- 
ment. ‘Thereafter he received a permanent appointment, and after Mr. Frey’s 
death was elected chemist of the General Drug Department, and subsequently 
also of the Department of Public Charities and Corrections, and these offices he 
held until the day of his death. 

It is very evident that Dr. Rice had planned for educational work. As a 
philologist he was honored and revered by scholars not only in his adopted coun- 
try but abroad as well. It is said that he could read twenty languages and con- 
verse fluently in eight others. It was, however, in the Sanskrit that he became 
famous throughout the world. 
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The bibliography of his writings, related to pharmacy, would require a num- 
ber of pages, but it was as chairman of the Pharmacopoeial Revision Committees 
of 1880, 1890 and 1900 that he became best known to pharmacists, not only as an 
investigator and worker but also as an efficient organizer. He was chairman of the 
Editing Committee of the New York and Brooklyn Formulary in 1884, and chair- 
man of the Committee appointed by the American Pharmaceutical Association 
to convert this book into the National Formulary. He was associate editor of 
New Remedies and of its successor, The American Druggist, in 1876 to 1891. 





Courtesy J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia 


A VIEW IN THE LIBRARY OF Dr. CHARLES RICE, SHOWING His DicTIONARY RACKS 


In 1867 he became a member of the New York College of Pharmacy, and in 
1870 was elected a trustee and served as chairman of the Examination, Library 
and other committees, but declined to accept any other elective office. The New 
York University conferred on him, in 1879, the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. He was also an honorary fellow of the New York Academy of Medi- 
cine and held honorary and active membership in many foreign and American 
scientific bodies. He joined the American Pharmaceutical Association in 1870; 
was its first vice-president in 1883 to 1884, and reported the progress of pharmacy 
from 1891 to 1892. 

Dr. Rice died May 13, 1901; the funeral services were held in the chapel of the 
Hospital, near to the scene of his labors, and his body rests in Woodlawn Cemetery, 
New York City. E. G. E. 














EDITORIAL 


E. G. EBERLE, Editor 253 Bourse Bidg., PHILADELPHIA 


PROHIBITION LEGISLATION TO BE ENFORCEABLE MUST BE 
REASONABLE. 


HE prohibition amendment would very likely have been adopted if sub- 
mitted to a vote of the people; however, some legislators are endeavoring 
to go beyond what was popularly supposed to be contemplated by it. The con- 
stitutional amendment won popular sanction because of the general idea and 
representation that it was designed to destroy the liquor traffic, but State and 
Federal legislators have attempted, and successfully, to extend the prohibition 
so that many industries and businesses will be adversely affected, injured or 
disturbed, which portends that the people will, in turn, be inconvenienced and 
compelled to pay higher prices for articles containing alcohol, even if lawfully 
obtainable; further, that American commerce will be placed at a disadvantage 
in foreign competition, unless liberal and adequate provisions are made for the use 
of tax-free, industrial alcohol. 

Congressman Pou, of North Carolina, a veteran and stalwart prohibitionist, 
declared in the House that the enforcement bill then under discussion never 
could be put into effective operation. Seemingly, if not in fact, the action of the 
House was in response to the demand of many influential and active constituents 
of the members, and it has been said that one of the functions of the House is to 
appease the constituency, relying on the Senate to shape the legislation, making 
it more conformable to reason and the Constitution. There is another assumption 
which has been occasionally, if not frequently, expressed in political circles, that 
there is no intention of eliminating the prohibition question, because it makes 
fine campaign material. Whether such assertion is the creation of faulty imagina- 
tion or well-founded suspicion, the course in Congress and in some State Legisla- 
tures gives some color of plausibility to that charge. Unquestionably some 
campaigners have successfully and successively fought their way into legislative 
halls with such armament and ammunition of words and, perhaps, of action. 
There are limits of practicality to which prohibition laws can not be made to 
apply, and then they not only are non-enforceable but jeopardize the accomplish- 
ment of that which it is practical to attempt doing. 

The prohibition enforcement bill is considerably more rational than it would 
have been if the intent of some of the prohibition leaders had been incorporated 
in the law by the legislators. The statement was reported of a demand “that 
search and seizure be authorized without a warrant, or that warrants be issued 
without requiring testimony in support of requests for them; that such inclusion 
was necessary for the enforcement of the amendment.” To carry such extreme 
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provisions into effect would probably have necessitated further that trial by 
jury be done away with, for it is somewhat questionable whether the people of the 
United States are ready for such procedure. Under some of the prohibition 
legislation enacted and under consideration there is danger of a system of espionage 
being developed and encouraged which is apt to excite hostility, and ‘“‘arouse a 
spirit of revulsion in the minds of that large class of citizens who are prohibitionists 
under the restraint of their sense of practicality.”’ 

In the excess of their zeal many prohibition advocates and some legislators 
proceed on the assumption that any liquid which they are pleased to pronounce 
intoxicating can be put under the ban. Hence we have the proposals in Federal 
and State legislation to forbid the manufacture of medicines, cosmetics, flavoring 
extracts, etc. A multiplicity of exacting details create possibilities of unin- 
tentional violations for which the severest penalties are imposed. The amend- 
ment may confer unlimited authority for any and all provisions that have been 
incorporated in state and national laws, but we question the moral right of the 
extreme use made of it in some of the enactments. 

It is the duty of a physician to prescribe and administer medicines according 
to his judgment of the case under treatment, and of the pharmacist to prepare 
and dispense medicines, even though they contain alcohol. Unnecessary hard- 
ships should not be imposed upon them in this service. The public employs 
preparations containing alcohol for hygienic, culinary and other purposes, in the 
purchase of which the individuals should not be subjected to unreasonable in- 
vestigation of their intent. There are needs for alcohol in the arts and industries, 
and hindrances in the use and application will interfere with trade to an extent 
that may make competition in foreign trade impossible or very difficult, whereas 
every possible encouragement should be given to extend the use of industrial 
alcohol. 

It is to be hoped that the Senate will shape the enforcement legislation to 
conform with reason and the Constitution, giving proper and just consideration 
to the people. There should be uniformity in State laws applying to such legisla- 
tion and the prohibition question should be removed as a subject of political and 


party contention. 


There is no country in the world in which everything can be pro- 


vided for by the laws, or in which political institutions can prove a sub- 





stitute for common sense and public morality —De Tocqueville. 
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LOOKING BACKWARD—THINKING FORWARD. 


ET him who today in pharmacy feels that pharmacy offers no pronounced op- 
portunity for achievement, consider the problems that confronted his Amer- 
ican predecessors, and then contemplate the prodigious outcome accomplished in 
many directions, in the face of resistance and discouragements unspeakable. Possi- 
bly an attempt to balance the opportunities of the future can be no better accom- 
plished than by means of a preliminary synopsis of the records of a few of our 
pioneer pharmaceutical establishments.' Though in the face of so many who 
must for want of space remain unmentioned, it may be risky to include the names 
of persons yet living, the writer may be privileged, as recollection moves his pen, 
to include the names of one or two yet with us, closely connected with those who 
have passed away. 

First among these pioneers in pharmacy may be mentioned Dr. Edward R. 
Squibb, the talented pharmacist-physician, who in his attempt to reconcile dis- 
cordant conditions in the ethics of pharmacy and medicine, as applied to business, 
in the early annals of American pharmaceutical evolution, met with disappoint- 
ments and disasters innumerable, but established a reputation for service un- 
questionable. His introduction to the pharmaceutical world was as Assistant 
Director of the Government Laboratory, New York City, 1855. When, after 
opening a business for himself, came the fire that destroyed his modest pharma- 
ceutical establishment, scattered his moderate fortune and burned him so badly 
as nearly to destroy his life, he remained undiscouraged, and on his recovery turned 
his face to the future. With the encouragement of his admiring professional 
friends he built for himself a new establishment, in the conduct of which he en 
deavored to unite and affiliate the scientific, professional and commercial, in 
medicine and pharmacy. He established himself in the confidence of a host of 
pharmacist friends, and wrote his name, imperishably, in the annals of American 
pharmacy. For three-quarters of a century has the house of Edward R. Squibb 
and Company enjoyed the unqualified confidence of American physicians and 
apothecaries; to-day that establishment is immeasurably greater than its founder 
could ever have anticipated. 

As a co-laborer in America’s early records, especially as connected with 
American materia medica, rises to view the founder of the William S. Merrell 


Chemical Company, Cincinnati. Well does this writer remember him. Modest 


1 The incentive to pass beyond this list is almost irresistible, especially in connection with 
the great successes of the last quarter of a century. Every city, every section of the country, 
every phase of connected activity, bids for recognition. Indeed, these claims are, in some direc 
tions, more forcible than many of those to whom this text restricts the writer. To this it may be 
added that these pages are written ‘‘off hand,’’ from memory only; no attempt has been made by 
anyone at verification or review. Faults, both of omission and commission, must be apparent, 
and for these the author is wholly to blame. 
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and unassuming to a degree, cordial to everyone, earnest in his efforts, the 
beginnings of which were in a circumscribed retail pharmacy that occupied a 
small corner-room in the building where these lines are now being written. The 
business, much expanded, was continued by his son, the late George S. Merrell, 
whose son, Charles G. Merrell is, with enlarged opportunities, fully maintaining 
the reputation of the family founder. Closely associated with the founder in 
companionship was Dr. T. L. A. Greve, his able clerk assistant, whom no in- 
centive could lure from prescription life. To these two pioneers. both concerned 
William S. Merrell, 


the genial, charming manufacturer, and Dr. Greve, the exceptionally gifted 





in American plant pharmacy, we owe a debt of gratitude, 


scientist-apothecary. 

Co-laboring pioneers in the field of American plant pharmacy were the Tildens 
of New Lebanon, N. Y. (H. A. Tilden, founder), who conducted the first great 
Eastern laboratory devoted mainly to medicinal plant preparations. In connec- 
tion with this was established perhaps the most extensive of all American medicinal 
plant gardens, past or present, and in the Tilden laboratory was first established 
and applied, vacuum apparatus, devoted to medicinal plant manipulations on a 
large scale. With the Tildens were associated the Shakers, of Lebanon, N. Y. 
Hand in hand did they work, their efforts uniting to the upbuilding and progress 
of the great Tilden establishment, described editorially by Professor Wm. Procter 
in the American Journal of Pharmacy, 1855, as an industry exhibiting wonderful 
pharmaceutical activity. 

Contemporary with the Tildens was Frederick Stearns, of Detroit, one of the 
most enthusiastic contributors to botanical medicinal literature connected with 
early American pharmacy. His treatise on the Medicinal Plants of Michigan 
stands to-day as authority in the record of the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion, to which his early contributions were voluminous, and of exceptional value. 
The establishment of Frederick Stearns and Company, founded by him, covers 
one of the choice squares of Detroit, and stands as a tribute alike to the foresight 
of the founder and the energy of his son and successors. 

Well does this writer recall when, at the close of the Civil War, Col. Eli Lilly 
came from Lexington, Kentucky, to the young and growing city of Indianapolis, 
where, with Johnson, he engaged in the pharmaceutical efforts from which (after 
separation from the partner) grew the world-renowned house of Eli Lilly and Com- 
pany. The founder of this exemplary establishment was not in lucrative circum- 
stances. With his own hands he made the preparations bearing his label, which 
he bottled and packed himself, marking and shipping them personally, content 
and happy in the opportunity of so doing. We believe that all will now agree 
that the name of Lilly stands second to none other, past or present, connected with 
pharmaceutical activity. To this writer, the companionship of this family, dating 
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back to the pharmacist founder and extending to his successors, children and grand- 
children, appeals as among his most cherished recollections. 


Next uprises the face of Mr. Parke, of Detroit, who established what was 
destined to become the world renowned house of Parke, Davis and Company. 
To one of the first Cincinnati ‘Expositions,’ Mr. Parke brought personally, from 
Detroit, a modest assortment of pharmaceutical preparations, and himself at- 
tended to setting up and caring for the display. Came into the business soon 
thereafter, as a partner, George S. Davis, who united with the efforts of Mr. 
Parke, his personal magnetism and most remarkable business management. Most 
conspicuous and aggressive was he of all men to that date concerned in the manu- 
facture of American pharmaceutical preparations. Indeed, in this writer’s opinion, 
the systematic processes of George S. Davis instituted a new phase in the then 
developing pharmaceutical business processes of all American manufacturers. A 
phenomenal man was he, whose innovations in manufacturing pharmacy marked 
an epoch that this writer believes should be, and will be, conceded by everyone. 
The scholarly Professor Ryan and his corps of able co-laborers, on whose shoulders 
has fallen the responsibility of the great Parke, Davis establishment, will surely 
recognize that this tribute is not overdrawn. 

Come now to view the faces of ‘Charlie and Louis’”” Dohme, of Baltimore. No 
fairer business men ever lived, no more charming companions, than the “‘Dohmes,”’ 
and this applies also to their successor, A. R. L.. Dohme, son of Charles, who now 
conducts the establishment, and is so fortunate in his exceptionally systematic, 
scientific education. No one could have foreseen, when this writer first visited 
the retail “apothecary shop”’ of “Sharp and Dohme,”’ that within a very moderate 
time, as history counts time, preparations bearing their label, and valued by 
physicians throughout the length and breadth of the land, would be in every 
pharmacy in America 

In this connection one cannot neglect to mention the name of Professor 
Charles Caspari, Jr., the talented co-laborer with and adviser of the Dohmes, to 
whom the side of professional pharmacy, inherited from his no less talented father, 
appealed, rather than did manufacturing expansion. Scientific was he to the ex- 
treme. His son, Charles E. Caspari, a scientific chemist, now devotes his efforts 
to the interests of the best known chemical establishment of the Middle West, 
Mallinckrodt and Company, of St. Louis, where he maintains to a high degree the 
reputation of his forbears. 

Possibly no manufacturing pharmacist of the early days in the Middle West 
was more endeared to his wide circle of admiring friends than was Harlow M. 
Merrell, nephew of William S. Merrell, with whom he was first associated, and 
whose successor he was in the Cincinnati business location. Indifferent to the 
business phases that appealed to many others, Harlow M. Merrell did well his 
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work as an apothecary, expanding therefrom into a specialty business, embracing 
the manufacture of preparations derived chiefly from America’s medicinal plants. 
No man concerned in pharmacy had a more delightful personality than the affable, 
cultured and unconventional Harlow M. Merrell, the early partner of the writer 
of these lines. Their establishment, much expanded, still stands on the old corner, 
which since 1845 has been occupied as a pharmacy. 

Phenomenal was the record of the brothers, W. J. M. and O. P. F. Gordon, in 
Cincinnati. Coming from Philadelphia in the early part of the last century, they 
opened a small apothecary shop on the corner of ‘“‘Western Row” (now Central 
Avenue) and Eighth Street. Expanding into a ‘Physicians’ Supply House,” 
but yet retaining an increasing prescription business, they ultimately became 
“Wholesale Druggists’”’ as well. Situated near the Eclectic Medical Institute, 
they naturally made a specialty of American botanicals. Neighbors to the soap 
and candle factory of Procter and Gamble, who ran their ‘“‘sweet water’’ into the 
canal as a waste product, Gordon (W. J. M.) saw his opportunity, caught the 
“sweet water” daily in a box wagon, and began the manufacture of glycerin, 
then just coming into prominence as a commercial substance. A large factory be- 
came necessary for this industry, but it was not until many years afterward that 
Procter and Gamble, or other Cincinnati soap manufacturers, comprehended 
their opportunities in this direction. The Gordon brothers were not only active 
business men, but were excellent citizens, of decidedly attractive personality, as 
this writer, who was to them apprenticed (1863), can attest. 

No article concerning early American pharmaceutical activities on a large 
scale would be complete without the name of George J. Seabury, veteran maker 
of medicinal plasters, of the firm of ‘Seabury and Johnson.”’ Of all the members 
of the American Pharmaceutical Association, Seabury was the most cosmopolitan 
‘“‘mixer.’” No meeting of the Association was considered a success without the 
presence of the versatile George Seabury, who always came, accompanied by his 
two daughters, whom every one admired, from their very childhood. Very like 
George S. Davis in many respects, Seabury possessed one decided advantage over 
Davis, in that the latter seldom, if ever, took any personal part in pharmacists’ 
gatherings, while Seabury was ‘always in evidence,’’ making many friends, as 
well as a few antagonists. He took an active part in New York City politics, and 
was also an expert fisherman, writing a series of verses on the Black Bass, which, 
illustrated, he printed privately, presenting copies to his circle of friends. Finally 
came the rearrangement of the firm of Seabury and Johnson, the brothers John- 
son retiring from the business to found the firm of ‘Johnson and Johnson,”’ while 
the time-honored name of the old firm was retained by Mr. Seabury. 

Half a century ago, B. F. Kilmer was an apothecary-apprentice, who passed 


successively from errand boy and clerk in a small ‘“‘pharmacy”’ to the management 
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of one of the greatest of America’s manufacturing pharmaceutical establishments, 
Johnson & Johnson, probably the most prodigious makers of sanitary products, 
such as absorbent cotton and medicated plasters, that the world has ever known. 
Like all others mentioned in this article, ‘“‘Kilmer’’ is affable, generous, a delight- 
ful companion, and self-sacrificing to a degree. He keeps in touch with all the 
details of the huge establishment that is his charge, and is at home in its every 
department, from the chemical laboratory to the distribution of the products. 
His personal friendship is much cherished by the writer of these lines. 

Before sugar-coated pills were made in America, at least before they were 
offered to the trade (so far as this writer is informed), came from France a line of 
cumbersome sugar-coated products labelled Drages. ‘These were oval, and nearly 
as large as the first joint of the little finger, reminding one of the well known con- 
fections, “‘sugared almonds.’”’ They helped to make an opportunity for pharma- 
cists, in which Wm. R. Warner, an apothecary of Philadelphia, took the initiative. 
Within a short time ‘“‘Warner’s Pills’’ were a standard, and were soon found in 
every drug store in America. His monopoly, however, did not long continue. 
Candy makers everywhere were expert sugar coaters. Little other apparatus 
was required for the product. But Mr. Warner, by his energy at the very start, 
founded a business that became national, and that has since expanded beyond 
anything its originator could possibly have anticipated. The writer remembers 
with pleasure many visits between Mr. Warner and himself, which occurred fre- 
quently at the meetings of the American Pharmaceutical Association. 

Almost simultaneously with the sugar-coated pills, came the American 
‘Elixir’ crusade, the pioneer specimen having been introduced, 1839, under the 
label, ‘Sims’ Cordial Elixir of Calisaya.’’ This was an aromatized cordial, con- 
spicuous for its lack of the bitterness of calisaya. It opened the “‘Elixir’’ door, 
and special advantage of the opportunity was taken by the apothecary firm, John 
Wyeth & Co., Philadelphia. The energetic manner in which their preparations 
were advertised and distributed made ‘‘Wyeth’s Elixirs” as well known as were 
the “Fluid Extracts” of Burrough Brothers and Thayer, the pharmaceutical 
preparations and chemical apparatus of Bullock and Crenshaw, Philadelphia, the 
pressed herbs of B. O and G. C. Wilson, of Boston, or the ‘‘Resinoids’” and ‘‘Con- 
centrations’’ of Keith. 

Among the wisest of manufacturing pharmacists, in our opinion, was Mr. 
C. B. Allaire, of Peoria, Illinois; wisest, because when came the opportunity, be- 
fore he was either confronted with the cares of old age or weighted with an over- 
grown business, Mr. Allaire sold out his interest in the thriving business of Allaire, 
Woodward & Company, and retired to a life of serviceable ease in San Antonio, 
where mental activity was stimulated by helpful literature and intelligently 


applied efforts in economic research and its practical application. The establish- 


ee, 
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ment he founded in Peoria, and which he so ably guided on the way to success, 
made a specialty at an early date of American botanic drugs, both pressed and 
powdered, and in this line, as well as in general pharmaceutical directions, it has 
maintained its leadership to the present day. Much pleasure would Mr. Allaire 
give to the membership of the American Pharmaceutical Association were he to 
attend another meeting. 

Comes now to mind the name of another man, living to-day, founder and 
conductor of an exceptionally prosperous pharmaceutical establishment, Professor 
Edgar L. Patch, of Boston. A “professional’’ pharmacist was he, teacher in the 
Massachusetts College of Pharmacy. A partner in the firm of prescription apothe- 
caries, Canning and Patch, he disproved the often made assertion, “‘A professional 
man is not a business man.’’ (The same may also be said of Professor Frank 
Ryan, Business Manager of Parke, Davis & Company.) The preparations of the 
expanding Patch establishment stand second to none others, and the confidence 
of all who know him is extended to its exceptionally qualified founder, Professor 
Edgar L. Patch. 

But, I despair. This fragmentary record cannot be made complete; the 
subject expands, hopelessly, as the words are being penned under recollection’s 
touch. The aim, however, is not to make a complete record, either in number 
or as regards detail activities, but only to present the names of a sufficient number 
of American pharmaceutical manufacturing establishments, with reference to 
beginnings, to serve as an object lesson in connection with the title of this arti- 
cle. Many essential features, indeed very vital ones, must be neglected, in direc- 
tions that would appeal to others than the writer. Enough has been said to 
answer the purpose of this paper. 

If success in business be accepted as a feature of first importance, one must be 
indeed a pessimist or a pronounced cynic, to assert that pharmacy of the recent 
American past, as well as of the active present, offers no recognition to its devo- 
tees. Yet, one may say, “All this is true, but what of the thousands unmen- 
tioned?” J. U. L. 
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IODINE IN LIQUID PETROLATUM.* 
BY A. H. CLARK. 


Of all the things used in medicine nothing seems to have attracted the at- 
tention of all classes of users as has iodine. Perhaps more romantic schemes for 
the cure of all the ills which afflict mankind have centered in iodine therapy than 
in any other one drug. Iodine is being used in every conceivable way from crystals 
to colloid; in vapor; combined as iodide, iodate and the like; organic, inorganic, 
simple and complex; internal, external and by injection, and yet there seems to 
be no end to the ingenious schemes for its exploitation. 

One of these schemes, and one so simple that it seems at first sight to be hardly 
worth serious consideration, is that of a solution of iodine in liquid petrolatum. 
Solutions of this kind have frequently been offered to physicians and the laity. 
The thing of particular interest is the claim made as to the percent free iodine. 
Five percent is frequently claimed. Examination of some of these products in 
the Chemical Laboratory of the A. M. A.' revealed the fact that they did not con- 
tain the claimed amount of free iodine. These questions at once arose: Was 
the low free iodine content due to intentional fraud, the result of carelessness, or 
ignorance? Was it impossible to prepare a solution containing five percent, or 
did the iodine slowly combine with the oil and disappear? 

The A. M. A. Chemical Laboratory? conducted some experiments on the solu- 
bility of iodine in liquid petrolatum, which indicated that a saturated solution would 
contain about 1.4 percent. These experiments did not show conclusively that no 
iodine was absorbed during the process of solution. 

For this reason, further experiments were conducted with the view of deter- 
mining both the solubility in and extent to which iodine is absorbed (disappears 
as free iodine), if at all, by liquid petrolatums of various kinds. Theoretically 
such hydrocarbons should not absorb iodine. The results of these experiments 
are here given. 

A sample of iodine was prepared by sublimation from a mixture with potas- 
sium iodide. This sample when dried over sulphuric acid assayed 99.98 per- 
cent iodine. Portions of this sample were used in all the subsequent experiments. 

To prepare solutions of definite concentrations, in all cases expressed as per- 
cent by weight, an accurately weighed quantity of iodine was placed in a glass- 
stoppered bottle and an accurately weighed quantity of liquid petrolatum added. 
The mixture was subjected to treatment as indicated in the various experiments 
and from the weights of iodine and petrolatum used the percent of iodine was cal- 
culated. 

The method of assay employed was: A weighed quantity of the iodine solu- 
tion was transferred to a bottle or flask by means of several small amounts of chloro- 
form, about 50 Cc. in all. To this was added about 25 Cc. potassium iodide solu- 
tion. The mixture was then titrated with tenth-normal sodium thiosulphate 
until on thorough shaking no iodine passed into the aqueous layer. 

To 2.1248 Gm. iodine was added 199.3 Gm. liquid petrolatum. The mixture 





* Contribution from the Chemical Laboratory of the American Medical Association. 
1 Annual Rep. of the Chem. Lab. A. M. A., 1915, p. 106; Ibid., 1917, p. 87. 
2 Ibid., 1910, p. 88. 
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was shaken frequently each day and after forty days there seemed to be still a 
few particles of iodine undissolved. The supernatant solution was assayed, 
however, and found to contain 1.038 percent iodine. The iodine added was 
1.055 percent. Six months later 1.025 percent iodine was found. 

To 5.1832 Gm. of iodine was added 199.5 Gm. liquid petrolatum. ‘The mix- 
ture was heated to 100° C. for four hours shaking frequently. The iodine was in 
perfect solution. The percent iodine would then be 4.95. Upon cooling, iodine 
in abundance crystallized out. After standing a few hours, with frequent shaking, 
the iodine in solution was determined. This was found to be 1.425 percent. 

These two experiments indicate: First, that the previous findings of the 
A. M. A. Chemical Laboratory are correct in that only about 1.4 percent free iodine 
is retained in solution in liquid petrolatum at room temperature. Second, that 
the quantity of iodine absorbed by liquid petrolatum at room temperature, in seven 
months at least, is practically none. Third, that iodine dissolves rather slowly 
in liquid petrolatum at room temperature. 

In the experiments, the results of which are tabulated below, the iodine and 
liquid petrolatum were heated at 100° for about four hours, shaking frequently 
to hasten solution. After cooling they were assayed, and again assayed at intervals 
as indicated in the table. 


Percent Percent f 

Date of manu- Percent Percent iodine iodine 

Kind of liquid facture and Iodine Petrolatum iodine iodine Nov. 17, May 19, 
petrolatum used first assay. weighed weighed. used found 1918 1919 
Stanolind sete a Nears 10, 17, 18 2.0389 188.4 I .096 1.085 1.068 I .067 
Squibb Mista 10, 14, 18 1.9569 186.78 1.0306 I .0232 1.013 I .009 
Unknown, bulk*... 10, 28, 18 1.9497 158.2 1.225 :.233 1.075 I .095 

Parke, Davis& Co. 10,24,18 2.0869 167 .43 1.241 1.2488 1.19! 1.180 


* Considerable dark sediment formed in this sample during the heating process. 

t+ It should be pointed out here that while every sample showed some absorption, the 
amount, with the exception of the unknown bulk, is so small that it might even be accounted for 
on the basis of ‘‘experimental error.’’ Every ordinary precaution was taken to insure accuracy, 
but since about 15 Gm. of the solution was used for each determination, it is seen that an error 
of 0.3 Cc. in the titration would indicate a greater absorption of iodine than that noted. 


Conclusions: These experiments show: 

A solution of iodine in liquid petrolatum is saturated when it contains about 
1.4 percent iodine. 

The amount of iodine absorbed (disappearing as free iodine) by liquid petro- 
latum, when in contact at room temperature for as long as seven months, or in con- 
tact at 100° C. for four hours, or both, is relatively insignificant. Also all the ab- 
sorption seems to take place during the heating and in the first month of contact. 

DICHLORAMIN-T AND PETROLATUM DRESSING FOR BURNS.* 
BY TORALD SOLLMANN, M.D. 


Dichloramin-T as a wound antiseptic has the very real advantage of furnish- 
ing a continuous supply of the antiseptic agent, securing a continuous action over 








* From the pharmacologic laboratory of the Western Reserve University School of Med- 
icine. Reprinted from Journal A. M. A., April 5, 1919. 

1 This investigation was supported by a grant from the Therapeutic Research Committee 
of the Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry of the American Medical Association. 
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long periods of time, and this with the simplest forms of dressings. A continuous 
supply of antiseptic is very important in the treatment of infected tissues when 
it is out of the question to kill all the bacteria at once. The simplest technic is 
at least an important convenience. 

On the other hand, dichloramin-T has some material disadvantages. The 
solutions must be prepared with some care, and must be fairly fresh, or else tested 
for the presence of available chlorine. The application causes considerable smart- 
ing and burning. ‘This, however, disappears promptly, and can generally be toler- 
ated. On repeated application, it is liable to irritate the skin. 


TABLE 1.—Two PERCENT DICHLORAMIN-T IN LIQUID SOLVENTS: PERCENTAGE OF THE ADDED 
DICHLORAMIN-T THAT REMAINS UNDECOMPOSED AT THE TIMES STATED. 


Carbon Chlor- Liquid Olive 
Solvent tetrachloride cosane petrolatum. Kerosene. oil. 
No. of samples tried.. I 2 4 I I 
Period after mixing: 
At once....... ; 98 100 50 to 100 47 48 
>. oe 0 0=—tié‘'eweinic 
1 day. 97 81 to 94 50 to 78 13 25 
$ Gays. .....: pet 85 to 96 Be aioe 10 17 
1 week... 94 65 to 85 32 to 50 8 8 
1 month... 86 60 33 ; 7 
SS eee ; 7 weeks :79 2 mo. :34 2 mo. :29 ; 4 mo. :4 


4 mo. : 16 to 19 


These disadvanatges are rather minor, in most cases. Certain physical limita- 
tions are more serious in connection with burns. The large, open surfaces require 
protection against mechanical irritation and access of air, and this the dichlor- 
amin-T-chlorcosane solution fails to furnish. On the contrary, this solution is 
absorbed by the dressings, which are then glued by the wound secretions, produc- 
ing pain and injury when the dressings are changed. Paraffined lace-mesh gauze 
does not avoid this effectively. 

TABLE 2.—Two PERCENT DICHLORAMIN-T IN PETROLATUM AND IN PARAFFIN OINTMENT: PER 

CENTAGE OF THE ADDED DICHLORAMIN-T THAT REMAINS UNDECOMPOSED AT THE TIMES 


STATED. 
Paraffin 
Superla “Tvory ointment 
Color of petrolatum: white.”’ white.’’ “Onyx.” Topaz Amber."’ ‘“Yellow.’’ 3:7 (2 series) 
Period after mixing: 
At once.. ae 15 16:12 10 12 13 20 61-71 
1 day ead te 10 11 8 5 6 7 13 68 
1 week es 7 8: 4 3 6 6 7 50-61 


1 month. 


These drawbacks were especially conspicuous in the case of the very painful 
and slowly healing ‘‘mustard gas’’ (dichlorethylsulphide) burns that came under 
my observation. When these burns reach the ulcerative stage, they become so 
sensitive that they have to be protected by thick petrolatum dressings, especially 
at night. These are undesirable, since they furnish protection to the bacteria as 
well as to the tissues. Superficial infection therefore flourishes, and the healing 
must be delayed. It was attempted to compromise the matter, either by alter- 
nating the antiseptic and protective dressings or by applying a petrolatum dress- 
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ing to the wound after it had been painted with dichloramin-T-chlorcosane solu- 
tion (generally of 2 percent strength). 

It was known, of course, that dichloramin-T is gradually destroyed by ordinary 
petrolatum; but it was hoped that the destruction would be slow enough so that 
some of the antiseptic would last from one dressing to the next. Subsequent 
chemical study of the problem showed that this expectation is not realized, and 
that the application of ordinary petrolatum over dichloramin-T really amounts 
merely to alternation of antiseptic and protective treatment. 

This prompted a more detailed study of the destruction of dichloramin-T by 
petrolatum and various solvents. This resulted in the working out of a special 
petrolatum medium which was found to be sufficiently compatible with dichlor- 
amin-T for surgical purposes, so that it may be applied either mixed directly with 
the dichloramin-T or as a protective dressing over the dichloramin-T. 

Attention may be called to the fact that liquid and semi-liquid mixtures of 
petrolatum with active drugs are not subject to the same limitations as is the in- 
corporation of these drugs into solid paraffin. Solid paraffin prevents adequate 
contact of the mass of the antiseptic with the wound. On the other hand, the 
layers of liquid and semi-liquid mediums in contact with the wounds are con- 
tinuously changed, so that good contact is secured. 


RATE OF DESTRUCTION OF DICHLORAMIN-T IN VARIOUS SOLVENTS. 


The deterioration was estimated by the changes in the “available chlorine,”’ 
occurring at successive periods in solutions or mixtures containing originally 2 
percent of dichloramin-T. I am indebted to Miss J. R. Collacott for these de- 
terminations. 

Estimation of ‘‘Avatlable Chlorine.’’—This was carried out essentially by the method de- 
scribed in New and Non-official Remedies, 1918, p. 158. To duplicate 5 Cc. or 5 Gm. samples 
of the mixtures to be tested, there are added 5 Cc. of glacial acetic acid, 10 Cc. of 10 percent 
potassium iodide, and sufficient carbon tetrachloride or chloroform to thin the material (usually 
about 5 Cc.); then a few drops of starch test-solution, and finally, from a buret, sufficient tenth- 
normal sodium thiosulphate solution to discharge the color. 

Each cubic centimeter of tenth-normal sodium thiosulphate solution corresponds to 
0.0177 Gm. of available chlorine 

The results are presented in terms of percentage of the amount of available 
chlorine that should have been liberated, according to the quantity of dichloramin-T 
originally added. 

Three samples of dichloramin-T (Abbott and Squibb), two samples of chlor- 
cosane (Abbott and Squibb) and two samples of liquid petrolatum (Squibb and 
Stanolind), and five samples of petrolatum (Stanolind) and one of unknown manu- 
facture were used, with practically identical results for each instance. 

Liquid Solvents.—The rate of deterioration is shown by Table 1. Carbon 
tetrachloride gives the most stable solutions. Chlorcosane solutions keep prac- 
tically perfect for three days, and are fairly active fora month. Liquid petrolatum 
solutions show some loss at once, but would preserve a fair efficiency for a month. 
Kerosene is surprisingly destructive, even more so than olive oil. 

Petrolatum.—Commercial petrolatums are highly destructive for dichlora- 
min-T: so much so that the efficiency is at once practically completely destroyed. 
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This is equally true for a series of six samples representing different depth of colors, 
so that the coloring impurities are not concerned. This is shown in Table 2. 

The last column contrasts this with a “paraffin ointment 3 : 7” prepared by 
mixing 30 parts of melted surgical paraffin wax with 70 parts of liquid petrolatum 
(the Stanolind brands were used). There is considerable deterioration in mixing, 
but a practical efficiency is maintained for a week. 

The physical properties of the paraffin ointment are fairly satisfactory, al- 
though it is rather more solid and damp than the commercial petrolatums. 

Chlorcosane Solution Overlaid with Petrolatum, Etc.—In order to imitate some- 
what the application of a petrolatum dressing over a dichloramin-T dressing, 5 
Cc. of chlorcosane containing 2 percent of dichloramin-T were placed in bottles 
with 20 Gm. of petrolatum, etc., without mixing. After definite periods, these 
mixtures were thinned with carbon tetrachloride or chloroform, and titrated. 

TABLE 3.—TIwo PERCENT DICHLORAMIN-T IN CHLORCOSANE, OVERLAID WITH 20 GM. OF 


PETROLATUM, ETC.: PERCENTAGE OF THE ADDED DICHLORAMIN-T THAT 
REMAINS UNDECOMPOSED AT THE TIMES STATED. 


White Paraffin 
Liquid petrolatum Yellow ointment 
petrolatum (2 brands). petrolatum. 3:7 
ee ea 46-68 98 100 
SH 656 bia) tc wrk aes 95 13-62 42 99 
Os so ca ctie ss cx IOI 38 
SING 6 wanes oe eee aes 2-7 14 
. ereare 87 3 8 60 


The results, reproduced in Table 3, again show the inferiority of petrolatum, 
which may destroy most of the dichloramin-T in an hour. Both the paraffin 
ointment 3 : 7 and the liquid petrolatum were satisfactory. 


CONCLUSIONS. 

An ointment of 3 parts of surgical paraffin and 7 parts of liquid petrolatum 
has relatively little detructive action on dichloramin-T and can be used as a pro- 
tective dressing on wounds (burns) treated with dichloramin-T-chlorcosane solu- 
tion, and even as a basis for a dichloramin-T ointment. 

Ordinary petrolatum, irrespective of its color, is very destructive of dichlor- 
amin-T, and cannot be used effectively in connection with it. 

Liquid petrolatum can be used in emergencies as a vehicle for dichloramin-T, 
although it is inferior to chlorcosane. 

Solutions of dichloramin-T in carbon tetrachloride are very stable, while those 
in kerosene or in olive oil deteriorate very rapidly. 





NOTES FROM THE RESEARCH LABORATORY, GENERAL ELECTRIC 
COMPANY .* 
X-RAY CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. 
BY A. W. HULL. 
The method of X-ray crystal analysis, developed in the Research Laboratory 
of the General Electric Company just before the war, is being further developed 





* Communicated by the Director. Reprinted, by permission, from the Journal of the 


Franklin Institute. 
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as a method of chemical analysis which promises to have a very wide and new 
field of application in that it gives evidence which other methods do not supply, 
namely, the form of chemical combination of each of the elements present. 

The method consists in reducing the substance to be examined to powder 
form, placing it in a small glass tube, sending a beam of monochromatic X-rays 
through it, and photographing the diffraction pattern produced. The only ap- 
paratus required is a source of voltage, an X-ray tube, and a photographic plate 
or film. The amount of material necessary for a determination is one cubic milli- 
meter. The method is applicable to all chemical elements and compounds in so far 
as they are crystalline in form. 

The rays from the X-ray tube pass through a filter, which absorbs all but a 
single wave length, then through two slits, which confine them to a narrow beam 
(about 1 mm. wide); then through the powdered material, which scatters or “‘re- 
flects’”’ a very small fraction of them; and thence to the center of the photographic 
film. An exposure of from one to twenty hours is required, according to the amount 
of information desired. 

When the film is developed it shows, in addition to the over-exposed line in 
the center, where the direct beam strikes, a series of other lines on each side of 
the center. These lines are caused by the ‘reflections’ of the X-rays from the 
tiny crystals in the powder. ‘Their distance from the center of the film depends 
on the distance between the planes of atoms in the crystal, and there is one line 
for every important set of planes in the crystal. It is evident, therefore, that sub- 
stances with different crystalline structures will give entirely different patterns 
of lines. Substances of similar chemical nature and therefore similar crystal 
structure give similar patterns, but the magnification or spread of the pattern is 
different for each one, being inversely proportional to the cube root of the molecu- 
lar volume. Since no two similar substances have exactly the same molecular 
volume it is easy to distinguish them, as the difference is cumulative for lines far 
from the center. A further distinguishing mark is the relative intensity of the 
different lines which differs greatly even in the most closely related compounds, 
depending on the relative shapes and sizes of the atoms in the compound. 

A knowledge of the theory of the production of these lines, and their rela- 
tion to the crystalline structure of the substance, is not essential to their use for 
chemical analysis. All that one needs to use in a chemical analysis is the fact 
that every crystalline substance gives a pattern; that the same substance always 
gives the same pattern; that no two different substances give the same pattern; 
and that in a mixture of substances each produces its pattern independently of 
the others, so that the photograph obtained with a mixture is the super-imposed 
sum of the photographs that would be obtained by exposing each of the components 
separately for the same length of time. This law applies quantitatively to the 
intensities of the lines, as well as to their positions, so that the method is capable 
of development as a quantitative analysis. 

As illustrations of the general type of photographs obtained with simple com- 
pounds and elements, Fig. 1 shows a series of isomorphic alkali halogens, illustra- 
ting their similarity of pattern and their differences in spacing and intensity; and 
Fig. 2 gives a series of dissimilar substances, illustrating their different types of 


pattern. 
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Several actual analyses have already been made which will be described in 
detail elsewhere.' It has been found very easy to recognize at a glance each com- 
ponent in a three component mixture and in the case of the simpler salts many 
more than this could certainly be identified. Accurate quantitative tests have 





not yet been made, but it is anticipated that an accuracy of one percent will be 
easily obtainable, for components present to the extent of one percent or more 
of the whole sample. 


THE RELATION OF LIGHT TO HEALTH.* 
BY CHARLES E. DE M. SAJOUS, M.D., LL.D., Sc.D. 

The word “‘ferment”’ is steadily being replaced in medical phraseology by the 
word “enzyme.” In the words of Professor Mendel, of Yale, ‘‘Enzymes are no 
longer thought of exclusively as agents of the digestive apparatus; they enter 
everywhere into the manifold activities of cells in almost every feature of metab- 
olism.”’ In other words, the same ferments, pepsin, trypsin and others which 
first prepare foodstuffs in the stomach and intestine, for assimilation by the tissues 
of the body at large, are the same agents which carry on certain functions in the 


intimacy of the tissues. 





1 J. Am. Chem. Soc. for June or July. 
* Abstract of a paper presented before the Philadelphia Section of the Illuminating Engi- 
neering Society, and published in the Transactions of the Society.—Through Scientific American. 
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Considerable evidence is available to show that these digestive ferments are 
carried from the alimentary canal to the tissue cells by certain white corpuscles 
of the blood, in which they are readily found. To these white corpuscles belong 
the phagocytes, which ingest and digest disease germs. We thus have digestive 
ferments taking part—along with the oxidizing ferment—not only in the vital 
processes of each tissue cell, but also in the defense of the body against disease. 

Prevost’s theory of mobile temperature equilibrium is now known to apply 
to radiant heat as well as to heat energy derived from other sources. It is simply 
that if two bodies of different temperature are placed close to each other, the 
warmest of the two will lose heat by emitting radiant heat which the colder body 
will take up until the temperature of both is equalized. Briefly, the skin absorbs 
radiant heat when the cutaneous temperature is lower than that of the radiations 
received, up to certain limits (influenced by the perspiration and other factors) 
and the temperature of the tissues of, and beneath, the skin is thus raised. 

The penetration of radiant light through the tissues when long wave lengths 
characterize the rays is considerable, that of red rays, for instance, exceeding one 
inch. Careful experiments by Rollier showed that solar rays could penetrate the 
hand and forearm and also, under favorable circumstances, the entire chest. 

How does light energy influence the vital processes of those tissues and con- 
tribute to the defense of the body against disease? Charcot, the French neurologist, 
as far back as 1859, urged that we should distinguish between the purely chemical 
effects and those produced by heat. In the present connection we probably are 
dealing with a process in which the chemico-physical effects credited to oxidizing 
ferment I have termed “‘adrenoxidase’’ and heat both take part, particularly near 
the surface. 

There exists immediately under the superficial tissue a great system of small 
interwoven canals which, so to say, act as sewers of the tissue cells. They serve 
not only to carry off, but also to purify, the fluids received from these cells by 
breaking down, as far as possible, the wastes and detritus that they form while 
carrying on the process which constitutes their life. These channels are inter- 
spersed with glands that contain phagocytes, 7. e., cells of the type that destroy, 
by means of their digestive ferments, disease germs and other harmful substances 
that the small canals carry to them from every direction. This system of lymph 
channels and glands, known as the lymphatic system, is a prominent weapon of 
defense. Everyone has seen lymph, a whitish viscid fluid, collect on abrasions, 
and also enlarged glands on the necks of children. These latter are enlarged 
lymphatic glands trying to destroy bacteria from some source, the tonsils, ade- 
noids, etc., thus preventing general infection. 

The beneficial influence of sunlight is readily accounted for when we take the 
lymphatic system into consideration in addition to the tissue cells, in view of the 
effect of light energy as manifested by its radiated heat. Indeed—and this is the 
dominating factor in the process—the ferments of both kinds previously referred 
to, those which promote tissue oxidation and those that digest and destroy bac- 
teria and organic poisons, become increasingly active as the heat to which they are 
exposed is increased, and we obtain as result an increase of both vital activity and 
defensive aggressiveness. 

This increased efficiency of ferments under the influence of increased tempera- 
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ture is the method adopted by Nature, according to my own viewpoint. It ex- 
plains the process we term “‘fever,’’ long deemed an enemy, but in reality a defen- 
sive function calculated to destroy poisonous substances or germs that have found 
their way into the body fluids and cells from a focus somewhere, either in the super- 
ficial or deep tissues. In the course of fever, the germ destroyers, or phagocytes, 
are not alone at work in the blood streams, but the whole internal lining of the 
blood vessels themselves is made up of these germ-destroying cells. Again, the 
lymphatic vessels which act as drains for the tissue cells, we have seen, afford 
additional aid in the defensive process by means of the multitude of phagocyte- 
laden glands through which the serum obtained from the blood by the tissue 
cells must pass before it is returned to the circulation. 

Of course, abnormally high fever, 7. e., fever above 104° F., for instance, 
may become dangerous in the sense that the very digestive ferments which have 
their purpose to defend, become too active and begin to digest not only the red 
blood corpuscles, a process physicians term “hemolysis,’’ but also certain tissues, 
a process known as “autolysis.” To offset these morbid effects of excessive 
radiation during hot weather, the skin protects the body by perspiring; the water 
which moistens the skin, by evaporating, keeps the surface temperature within 
normal limits. The cool baths physicians employ in the treatment of typhoid 
fever have the same end in view; they keep the fever within safe limits. 


On the whole, the relation of light to health may be summarized, in view of 
the few data submitted, by the statement that it is intimately bound up with the 
perpetuation of life, whether the tissues be normal or diseased. It tends to sus- 
tain health by promoting, as radiant energy, the activity of the oxidizing ferment 
adrenoxidase, which sustains the oxidation of tissue cells, an essential function 
of their life. It tends to defend the cell, when endangered by certain germs and 
poisons, by enhancing through the heat energy developed the efficiency of the de- 
fensive ferments which submit these harmful agencies to digestive destruction. 


PHARMACY FROM AN EDUCATOR’S VIEWPOINT.* 


I cannot help associating in my mind the profession of the pharmacist with 
that of the physician. It seems to me as if they are inseparably connected with 
each other. There was a time, long ago, when it was difficult to distinguish 
between the pharmacist and the physician. In fact, in early times, the man who 
attempted to heal the ills of the human race was both physician and pharmacist. 
It was in these same early days of the professions that their practice and methods 
relied more upon the superstition and credulity of their patrons than upon any 
scientific knowledge. We may still read in some of the old books how healing 
recipes and medicines were compounded from dried bats. How live toads and 
mystical plants, plucked from a murderer’s grave at midnight, would be efficacious 
in curing disease. We have long since passed out of that period into what might 
be called the scientific age of these professions in which they have made enormous 
strides. The last fifty years have seen scientific developments in every profession 





* Parts of an address by Dr. W. E. Stone, President of Purdue University, before the 
Indiana Pharmaceutical Association. 
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but in none more than in medicine and pharmacy. But it is apparent that this 
association between medicine and pharmacy is not so close as it used to be; that 
the profession of pharmacy has not kept pace with the profession of medicine on 
its scientific side; at least this is my impression. 

We cannot conceive of a profession of pharmacy which is not based primarily 
on science, and dependent upon scientific training for its growth. ‘There was a 
time when a pharmacist could be trained for his duties by an apprenticeship in 
the druggist’s shop just as the physician was trained by associating himself with 
the practicing physician and the lawyer was trained by working in the lawyer's 
office, but that time has now passed. One might say it is practically impossible 
to train a competent pharmacist simply by a drug store apprenticeship. It would 
be impracticable even if possible since it requires a long time to arrive at proficiency 
under such conditions and the average young man would not be persistent enough 
or have the ability to do it. It becomes necessary, therefore, in this as in all 
professions, to depend upon systematic instruction to fit men for practice. It 
is necessary because the art and science itself has advanced so far and embraces 
so much that the services of the professional teacher, supplemented by scientific 
equipment, are indispensable to the student who would prepare himself thoroughly 
without loss of time. The scientific field in any profession is unlimited and even 
the fundamental principles which have been discovered, and rest at the founda- 
tion, embody a vast amount of knowledge. This elementary body of knowledge 
it takes time to acquire. 

For the profession of pharmacy, the biological, chemical and physical sciences 
are fundamental. Chemistry particularly, and with more recent developments 
in the production of serums and antitoxins and the various treatments for germ 
diseases, biological science, are of tremendous importance. ‘There is no getting 
away from the fact that the pharmacist who is competently trained for his pro- 
fession must have a thorough preliminary instruction in those sciences as well 
as the technical and practical phases of his practice. Recurring to the comparison 
of pharmacy with medicine. I call to your attention, how in recent years, the 
educational requirements for the practice of medicine have been steadily increas- 
ing until one cannot now enter a reputable medical college until he has had a certain 
amount of college training, and this preparatory education is strictly taken into 
account in licensing the practitioner. Even a college degree is required for en- 
trance to some of the more advanced medical schools. We are, unfortunately, 
far short of any such requirements in the case of pharmacy. There is no recog- 
nized profession in which educational and technical requirements are so low as 
for pharmacy, if we except the anomalous and absurd provision for admission to 
the bar embodied in the Indiana State Constitution. As far as our state law is 
concerned, the requirements for licensing pharmacists are nomina! and may be 
satisfied by a minimum of training which is a disgrace to the profession. I am 
unwilling to admit that pharmacy as a profession should remain on a plane in- 
ferior to medicine. From this standpoint it is indisputable that the educational 
standards of the profession of pharmacy are not where they ought to be. 

Let us recognize that the pharmacist has to deal with the issues of life and 
death just as much as the physician. He is the physician’s right hand man in the 
fight against disease and death; he must be competent to deal with those substances 
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and combinations which save life and prevent death, and if a mistake is made, 
responsible for fatal consequences. In such a profession, with such responsi- 
bilities, can any educational or professional standard be too high? 

It is absolutely essential that a competent pharmacist have thorough scien- 
tific training of the broadest kind, not the sort of training given in a cram course 
in order to pass a nominal examination, but the training which can only be ac- 
quired by systematic study of elementary principles leading on step by step into 
the advanced phases of a science, with competent teachers and scientific facili- 
ties. Pharmaceutical practice should be based not on some rule of thumb, but 
on scientific knowledge. A ten year old boy can be taught how to make a chem- 
ical analysis or compound medicines by rule of thumb until he encounters some 
condition which he does not understand; then he is helpless or worse then that, 
dangerous, for the old adage, ‘‘a little knowledge is a dangerous thing,” is no- 
where so true as behind the prescription counter. The man who undertakes to 
do something based upon the application of scientific principles must know the 
reasons why it is done and what to do in any variations from the regular procedure. 
‘The pharmacist who is responsible for compounding medicines or preparing pre- 
scriptions ought to know the biological, physical, and chemical principles which 
underlie his processes; otherwise he is a public menace and a clog upon the pro- 
fession. One cannot become such a pharmacist except by careful study and prepar- 
ation; one cannot learn these things in a few days’ time; it cannot be crammed into 
his head so that he knows it in a dependable, competent way. Therefore, my 
friends, if the profession of pharmacy is ever to advance as the profession of medi- 
cine has advanced, to a scientific basis and toa high plane in the confidence of the 
public, it will be through recognition of the absolute necessity of the thorough 
education and training of the prospective pharmacist. 

I am not saying this to express the policy of our school of Pharmacy, which 
is standing squarely for higher education and technical standards for the profes- 
sion. I am saying it because it is my conviction in the light of progress in all 
professions, and in the light of my experience as a scientific student and teacher. 
There is no calling, no occupation, even though it is not a scientific one, these 
days in which you can succeed without education, and the profession of pharmacy 
is no exception. 

The pharmacist should also enjoy the benefits of a good general education in 
addition to this technical training, for professional as well as other reasons. _Prob- 
ably you would not dispute with me my claim that he must have thorough special 
and professional scientific training, but I submit he ought also to have a good 
general education besides. The pharmacist should stand on an equal footing with 
the physician in the community. He deals with all classes of people; deals with 
the best people. He ought to cultivate the acquaintance and patronage of the 
best class of people, and he ought to be so educated and so qualified that he can 
meet and deal with those classes of people in the same intimate way as the physi- 
cian meets and deals with them—and that means he ought to have a special pro- 
fessional education and a good general education as well. As a good citizen, as 
a force in his community, as a leader in his profession, no educational advantages 
will come amiss. 

A word about the relation of the State to the profession of pharmacy. Be- 
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cause the pharmacist deals with such vital issues, and because the results of his 
dealing may be of such importance, the State undertakes to protect the people 
from ignorance in this profession by setting standards and regulations for the 
practice of pharmacy. This is a very proper and very necessary thing to do. 
The Government regulates where it pleases these days. It says what prepara- 
tion and training the physician shall have. It undertakes to tell the groceryman 
what he may sell and what he may not sell, and the farmer the price for which he 
may sell his wheat. Doubtless the state will more and more interpose its restric- 
tion between the public and the representatives of all kinds of callings dealing with 
the public. This is especially important in all things pertaining to public health 
and to such professions as those of the physician and pharmacist. So it is con- 
sistent with public progress and welfare for the State to say what preparations 
and what qualifications a man shall have who proposes to compound and distri- 
bute medicines to the people. 

These regulations applying to physicians have become so standardized that 
they apply pretty generally and interchangeably between all states so that a physi- 
cian who is qualified to practice in Ohio is automatically qualified to practice in 
Indiana. Practically all of the states now unite in a common standard for the 
practice of medicine. But I am sorry to say in this respect pharmacy lags be- 
hind medicine, and Indiana lags behind other states with which we like to rank.! 
An important aspect of such a situation is that the State maintaining a low stand- 
ard becomes the refuge for those who cannot qualify in the states maintaining 
higher standards and this condition tends to perpetuate itself. The State which 
does not have its qualifications fixed at a high standard or at least as high as 
other states suffers immeasurably. As a first step to progress in pharmacy the 
states, or the Pharmacists’ Association, should make earnest and persistent ef- 
forts to secure reasonably uniform standards, both educational and legal, in all 
states. I think this standard cannot be too high. In our own State it is very 
low, too low for the best interests of the public, too low for the best interests of 
the pharmacists themselves. I hope to see the time when these standards can be 
raised to a very decided degree in the State of Indiana. 

I come to another matter in connection with the profession of pharmacy 
which to my mind is really one of the greatest obstacles to professional advance- 
ment. I hope you won’t misunderstand me when I speak of this, referring to the 
business or trade conditions connected with pharmacy. What would be thought 
of a physician who combined with his medical practice a real estate or insurance 
business? But the pharmacist, as a general rule, does a general and miscellaneous 
business. Indeed it is extremely rare to find a pharmacist confining his activi- 
ties to his profession. I understand very well that this condition arises out of a 
state of affairs which no individual can alter; it has simply grown to proportions 
which are inexcusable and intolerable from the professional standpoint. But I 
will venture to say that all of you gentlemen would very much prefer to conduct 
strictly professional pharmacies if by so doing you could make a living and succeed 
as well as you do when you combine a misceilaneous mechandising business with 
the profession. I think you would all like to see pharmacy on such a basis. This 
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situation is wholly anomalous and inconsistent. No profession is more strictly 
on a scientific basis than pharmacy; no business is more miscellaneous or nonde- 
script from the merchandise standpoint than that of the ordinary drug store. 
The two are wholly incomparable. There will not be much chance for elevating 
the standard of the profession as long as it continues to be a mere adjunct of a gen- 
eral department store business. If it were possible to put pharmacy on a strictly 
professional basis it would assist immeasurably in the other steps necessary to 
progress, but so long as the practice of pharmacy is mixed with the business of gen- 
eral merchandising we cannot expect to advance very far beyond present condi- 
tions. I do not say this in any criticism of you men, who are probably doing the 
best you can in both business and professional ways, but a druggist who in a single 
business room is selling paint, soda water, dry goods, stationery, school books, 
and innumerable other wares, and incidentally compounding preparations, will 
naturally not place a high value upon extensive technical education and high pro- 
fessional qualifications. The further development and raising of the standards 
of pharmacy as a profession alongside the profession of medicine are dependent 
in no small degree upon business conditions. I do not see an immediate solution to 
this problem. I do not expect that you will be so unwise as to open an exclusively 
professional pharmacy at present. You would soon starve to death, so as a matter 
of business you have to go on in the old way. But I am confident eventually 
things will be different. It is inconceivable that the leaders in the profession 
and the public will not in the near future demand educational, legal and prac- 
tical standards for pharmacists as high in Indiana as in any state of the Union. 
Therefore, the pharmacists of Indiana ought to think of these matters seriously. 
While you, perhaps, cannot accomplish much as individuals, yet when you are 
assembled in an association like this, you should, if you believe in progress, put 
yourselves on record as in favor of these forward steps in your profession so that 
gradually the professional side of the pharmacists’ business may come out from its 
subordinate place onto a higher plane than at present. 

I should like to go about making a crusade for this thing. I believe the 
people of the State, did they understand, would be very desirous that progress be 
made in this direction so that they would recognize in pharmacy a high profession, 
in the hands of well educated, thoroughly trained professional men, competent to 
perform all the duties of their important calling. I wish that this association might 
discuss such questions; that you might put yourselves on record as in favor of 
higher standards for the qualifications of pharmacists in the State; as in favor of 
more thorough training and education of pharmacists in order to meet those stand- 
ards; and for a more strict administration of the laws regulating pharmaceutical 
practice. It is true that the professional side of pharmacy has been subordinated 
and neglected; that the general druggists’ business with its presumably profitable 
aspects has led even our best pharmacists to overlook the claims of their profession. 
For the good of the profession, as well as for the welfare of the people of the State, 
pharmacy ought to keep pace with the progress that has been made in medicine 
and every other profession. The only way this can come about is by the work- 
ing of a strong consciousness of the needs of the profession, from within its ranks. 
I cannot say anything here that will make you do what you do not desire to do, 
but if your deliberations and thought are centered on this subject certainly there 
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will be developed in your profession a strong desire to see things move forward 
and upward and nobody will profit by this more than the pharmacists themselves. 
I will say, in closing, that my remarks have not been made in any sense of 
depreciation or criticism. I understand quite well that you have puzzling prob 
lems. The pharmacists of Indiana are a loyal and competent body of men, but 
just in proportion as they are such they should have the ambition and desire to 
see their profession and its place in our State stand out more prominently and more 
effectively as compared with other states. When you begin to take collective 
pride in your profession as such, then will be the dawn of growth and development. 


PHARMACY AS A HOBBY AS WELL AS AN INTEREST.* 
BY CHARLES H. LAWALL. 


When Bryant said, ‘““To him who in the love of nature holds communion 
with her visible forms she speaks a various language,’’ he uttered a truth which 
has many applications, not the least of which is, Pharmacy. 

Substituting the word Pharmacy for the word Nature, in the foregoing quota 
tion, gives a clue to the real reason why Pharmacy holds its own in spite of com 
mercialism and other handicaps. 

There are various motives which impel a man to choose a profession; one, 
and probably the strongest one, is self-interest. This frequently changes in 
later life to a realization of opportunity for service and a desire to be helpful to 
one’s fellow-man, motives, which, as a rule, have no place in the make-up of a 
young man. 

By far the strongest and most valuable motive, from the standpoint of the 
development and progress of any profession, is the one which has to do with the 
desire for mental development through the acquisition of knowledge. 

The answer to the eternal ““Why?” has been sought by individuals in all 
ages and out of this quest has arisen all that we prize in the shape of knowledge. 
Those who have contributed most largely to the progress of the past are not neces- 
sarily the ones who stand out like beacon lights as having enunciated important 
axioms, or laws, or discovered valuable elements, but the real credit belongs to 
the silent, patient, plodding workers, who investigate from sheer love of the work 
and who, little caring whether results have any practical value at the time, store 
up the material which genius later arranges into that classified coherence which 
men call Science. 

Much of the pioneer work of this kind in Chemistry and Medicine has been 
done by pharmacists, whose successors too frequently see themselves frowned upon 
and discredited by members of both the sister professions which have been founded 
and developed through her help. 

Much has been written regarding these matters in order to bring pharmacists 
to a realization of their neglected opportunities. It is doubtful whether any 
change has been, or could be, effected in the habits of work and of thought of older 
pharmacists. It is the younger members of the profession with whom the hope 
of advancement lies, and the responsibility for their guidance is largely in the 
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hands of the Colleges, for there no longer exists the preceptor of by-gone days 
who guided the neophyte for a period of three years or more. His disappear- 
ance is keenly felt. 

One who has his mind so set upon the commercial side of Pharmacy as to be 
oblivious of its history, tradition and possibilities, is not to be swayed by, nor 
perhaps even interested in, the following, but it is hoped that it will be read by 
some of the younger generation and that some will be stimulated thereby to select 
and encourage such applicants for entrance into Pharmacy as betray an interest 
in the romance and sentiment which are so closely interwoven in its scientific 
possibilities. 

Let us take a brief survey of some of the substances of which medicines are 
made, which the pharmacist has more or less frequently to handle. 

The tales of adventure, of conquest, of romance, the experiences of intrepid 
explorers, of pioneers and colonizers of lands newly discovered, of fortunes gained 
and lost, of mystery, superstition and witchcraft, of comedy and of tragedy, which 
are associated with even some of our commonest drugs, would make even a reader 
who read only for entertainment and stimulation, not for improvement, forsake the 
most daring writers of fiction. 

From the Babylonians, that ancient race of mystery and culture, come the 
names of some of our most important metals, named by them on account of their 
fancied association with, or influence derived from, the better known heavenly 
bodies. Most of these names are only encountered in little-used synonyms; as 
crocus Martis for ferric oxide; saccharum Saturni for sugar of lead; Lunar caustic 
for silver nitrate; but it is interesting to note that the planetary name Mercury 
still persists for this most commonly used name of one of our metals, whose com 
pounds are of medicinal importance and value. 

Passing along the shelves of any Pharmacy and picking out at random from 
the titles those of more than passing interest, we find one of our best known cos- 
metic creams, the ointment of Rosewater or Cold Cream, credited, as to its origin, 
to Galen, one of the fathers of Pharmacy, who lived at about the beginning of 
the Christian Era, and for centuries this preparation was called Ceratum Galeni. 

Galen’s influence upon Pharmacy and Medicine was greater than that of any 
other single human being who ever lived, or probably ever will live. His teach- 
ings held almost undisputed sway for more than 1500 years, during part of which 
time, in some parts of the world, pharmacists and physicians were required to 
pledge themselves to follow his teachings and practice blindly and implicitly. 

The names of many others of the preparations and substances used in Phar- 
macy are of interest in their origin and development. Hiera Picra means “‘sacred 
bitters,’’ evidencing the esteem in which it was once held. Sal Ammoniac derives 
its name from the fact that it was found in the sands of the Lybian Desert near 
the temple of Jupiter Ammon, resulting from the decomposition of camel urine 
due to the many caravans which stopped at that point. The influence of the 
Arabians upon Pharmacy may be traced through the nomenclature; the words 
beginning with al (and sometimes el) being of Arabic origin, as alkali, elixir, alco- 
hol, etc. In the case of the name Alcohol the Arabic word means finely divided 
and was first applied to easily diffusible volatile liquids and finally to the specific 
substance alcohol. 
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It is of interest to note that this earlier and original meaning persists in the 
title “‘alcoholized iron,” a form of metallic iron resembling reduced iron but pre- 
pared by mechanical and not by chemical methods; the word “alcoholized’’ in 
this title signifying simply, “‘finely divided,” and having no reference whatever to 
alcohol, as is mistakenly supposed by many who have handled and used it. 

The Latin title Spiritus Vini Rectificatus, so long used for alcohol, reminds 
us of the original source of the alcohol of commerce, which was wine. ‘This title, 
still found on older shop furniture, is not correct as applied to modern alcohol, 
which is the product of fermentation of any saccharine material. That the ab- 
breviation S. V. R., which was frequently employed in former times, in hastily 
written prescriptions, to designate this substance, is no longer intelligible, was 
lately instanced by a student who rendered it, in answer to an examination ques- 
tion “‘Service very rapid.” 

Phosphorus (light bearer), corrupted into ‘‘foxfire’’ by country people who 
see the gleam of phosphorescent decayed wood in a forest on a dark night; Anti- 
mony (against monks); Vitriol (glass like); Sal aeratus (gas or air producing salt) ; 
each of these names alone might furnish material for an article, yet we use them 
without a thought of their underlying interest and origin. 

Of the many synonyms of Compound Tincture of Benzoin, which have ac- 
cumulated during the centuries in which it was esteemed and used as a vulnerary, 
Jesuits drops and Friars balsam give it a religious association which is distinctly 
different from the martial thoughts called up by Balsam of Maltha, although the 
Knights of Malta probably used it in the crusades. 

Our common substance Sodium Sulphate, now almost exclusively used in 
veterinary practice, was discovered in the waters of a European spring by Glauber, 
a German chemist, whose name appears in its synonym (Glauber’s Salt) and so 
highly was it esteemed as a remedy in the early years of its use that it was called 
“Sal Mirabile,”’ or the admirable salt. 

Red Oxide of Mercury (erroneously called Red Precipitate, for it is not made 
by precipitation) conjures up visions of Priestley working in his home in the Sus- 
quehanna Valley with the crude apparatus which he fashioned from glass bottles, 
kitchen utensils and an old gun barrel, for it was from this substance that oxygen 
was first evolved by him in amounts sufficient to identify it and study its proper- 
ties. 

Morphine brings to mind Sertiirner in his little apothecary shop in Eim- 
beck, Germany, competing, all unawares, with the French pharmacist Derosne for 
the honor of discovering the first alkaloid, Morphine (called then vegetable alkali). 

When we come to the drugs of vegetable origin we find the greatest oppor- 
tunity for memory and imagination to run riot as our eyes glance over the list; 
Opium bringing to mind early morning in dew-kissed fields of snow-white blooms 
and nodding fruits and of the care that must be taken in incising the outer sur- 
face of the capsule so as not to, lose the drop or two of milky juice that subse- 
quently hardens and becomes what was formerly called meconium, now the opium 
of Medicine and Pharmacy; Conium with its mousey odor, reminding us of the 
death of Socrates and, through that association of ideas, of Plato and the other 
Greek philosophers who enriched our minds and thoughts for all time with their 
speculations and maxims. 
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Myrrh, Frankincense, Cinnamon, Cloves, Nutmegs, and their like; what 
thoughts of caravans plodding across sandy wastes; of odorous Eastern isles; of 
fleets of galleys and later of sailing ships, are brought to memory. The trade in 
spices and precious gums and balsams has been responsible for the establishment 
of kingdoms and republics of olden times and of commercial rivalries more fiercely 
waged than any of modern times, resulting in the overthrow of dynasties and in 
repeated changes in the word’s map, and this chapter alone is well worth perusal. 
How many who handle and use nutmegs, with their white powdery coating of 
chalk, know that this coating is now a meaningless custom dating from the days 
when the Dutch, who controlled the Spice Islands, dipped the nutmegs in milk 
of lime to prevent their germination, thus assuring a monopoly in their growth 
and sale for centuries? 

It is to the new world that we must turn, however, for some of our most in- 
teresting drug histories: 

Cinchona, a drug of mysterious origin as to the discovery of its properties, 
for it is not to-day, nor has it ever been, used as a medicine by the natives of the 
Andean Slopes where it is indigenous. 

Ipecac used as a secret remedy for dysentery by a celebrated European physi- 
cian, whose successes were so great that a French monarch paid him a handsome 
sum to divulge the name and origin of the remedy. 

Sarsaparilla, once vaunted to the skies as a remedy in many chronic affec- 
tions, masquerading for years under false colors as to its real value, for both its 
alleged therapeutic properties and its flavor were due to other drugs used in its 
combinations, now almost entirely discredited as a remedy of any value. 

Hydrastis and Sanguinaria, the yellow and red ‘‘Puccoon”’ of the aboriginal 
American who used them for pigments as well as for their medicinal value. 

Boneset, Tansy, Pennyroyal, Hoarhound; all of these conjure up visions of 
old-fashioned attics with bunches of dried herbs suspended from the rafters. 

Fucus and Chondrus bring with them the tang of the sea and of rockbound 
weed-strewn coasts where surging billows warn the mariner that Poseidon never 
sleeps. 

With these thoughts singing through one’s mind, how can anyone say that 
Pharmacy is decadent, or that it holds no interest for its devotees? There is 
much and great work yet to be done and discoveries will yet be made bringing to 
their authors fame and possibly fortune. 

Each day’s work becomes a miracle to him who looks with seeing eyes into 
the graduate or mortar, test tube or flask, and to him who with interested mind 
draws near to Nature’s manifestations of her innumerable laws, immutable and 
sometimes inexplicable. Who is there that has not time to add his quota to the 
knowledge of his time and of his calling, be it ever so little? Each day some new 
fact may be learned and recorded; untrodden paths of experimentation lie waiting 
for generations of pharmacists yet to come. Shall we now pass them by and 
leave to those of the future our responsibilities in the present? 

The studying of colloids, of the sera and vaccines with their fascinating 
theories and illimitable possibilities; these are subjects in which any pharmacist 
of the present generation may be as well posted as the foremost savant of the time, 
for they are of such recent development that one may easily start at the beginning. 
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If Pharmacy sleeps, and is not yet aroused to her possibilities, it is time for 
her to awake, and this awakening will come, when it does come, through a realiza- 
tion of the infinitely interesting possibilities for development along lines of com- 
bined scientific and practical value. Let us all join hands in building more strongly 
for the future, by inculcating in our younger workers that abiding love for and 
interest in Pharmacy which shall outlast all ephemeral considerations of expe- 
diency and commercialism, except as absolute necessities. Pharmacy as a hobby 
adds to the happiness of the individual and can be turned to profit. 





OF THE ITINERANT PHYSICIAN AND THE DIVERS MEDICINES 
THAT HE CRIED IN THE STREET.* 
(From the Hebrew of Rabbit Judah Alcharisi (1165~-1225).) 


BY SOLOMON SOLIS COHEN, M.D. 


Saith Heman the Ezrachite: 

Once I journeyed from the brook Arnon to Ba’al Gad, which is in the Valley 
of Lebanon, and whilst I was strolling through the open places of the city, think- 
ing to gather from the tongues of its sages pearls of discourse, I saw a great con- 
course of people running and gathering from every highway and byway, and they 
formed a ring. 

And I saw in the midst of the crowd an old man, bent like a reed, and round 
about him the great throng was standing. 

And he stood by the gate of the market place and before him were heaped 
elixirs arid un- 





up row upon row of jars and phials filled with divers medicines 
guents and confections. Also were piled before him great stores of plaisters and 
bandages and lotions, and beside him were iron vessels and forceps and a three- 
tined flesh-hook, and instruments for bloodletting and for cauterizing, and blades 
for the cutting of flesh, sharp as a two-edged sword. 

And he cried aloud to all that stood before him. And thus he spake: 

“Hear me, ye peoples, and give ear unto me, O ye multitude of nations. I 
am he that cometh from the affrays of fate, that hath escaped from fearsome perils, 
from howling tempests and from raging waters. Over me have passed number- 
less dangers. Mine eyes have beheld wonders and mine ears have heard great 
and marvelous sayings. 

“From the land of Elam did I set out aforetime and hither and thither have 
I journeyed, to and fro the ends of the earth, seeking out all the great sages of 
the world. Thus have I learned science from the mightiest of physicians. I 
have poured water over the hands of the wisest of the wise, and ever thirstily 
did I drink in their words. Mine instruction have I received from their living 
lips, not from their lifeless books. So have I attained unto their most cherished 
secrets and all their wisdom hath been revealed unto me. 

“And now, with the help of God, I can heal wounds, I can repair breaches, 
I can bind sores, I can relieve distress; yea healing is to be found with me for every 
pain and burning that affects the body, and for the bites of vipers and wild beasts. 
In mine hand is a plaister for every fresh bruise and if a man hath been bitten by 
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any manner of serpent, let him come unto me and give heed unto my words; so 
shall I be for him like unto the brazen serpent of Moses, that whosoever hath been 
bitten and looketh upon it shall live! 

“Here have I a powder that I have ground and pestled until it is passing 
fine, wherewith I can illuminate the darkened vision and open the unseeing eye. 
Behold now a remedy to make the barren woman fertile and to cause her to con- 
ceive. And I have a medicine to give warmth unto frigid women. Yea, I havea 
cure for every ill, and as to any pestilence that hath not been stayed and hath 
not been turned aside, lo, I am he that hath been raised up to give help against 
it. Through the power of God I can make the lame to walk, and can restore 
sight unto the blind, so that he that halted shall leap like the wild antelope, and 
he that was led shall go whithersoever he will. 

‘Also for every disease and every affliction that oppresseth the heart, that 
weigheth a man down until he is crushed, I have a remedy. I can take it away 
and remove it, and put quiet and tranquility in its place. 

“Behold now in mine hand is a pigment for all them whose tears overflow 
and for every eye that is turned over, to dry up its waters and to shut up its rains 
in its heavens. 

‘“‘And I have a bandage and a rare liniment for every fast-bound foot, and for 
every broken bone; and if there be one upon whom cometh in the darkness of the 
night pain and sore distress so that he crieth out in his agony, but there is none to 
give him relief, in my hand is a remedy for his disease, so that all who see him shall 
say, ‘But where is the sick man?’ 

And for all those whose feet are turned under them so that they cannot stand, 
and for every man that hath a broken leg or a broken arm, or a painful twisting 
of his neck, or a cataract in his eye, or a scurvy or an itch, in my hand is their 
healing. 

“I have medicines for every chronic ill, and for consumption and ague and for 
flaming fever burning in the joints, and for spreading leprosy and boils and ulcers 
and for falling of the hair, whether it be a baldness of the forehead or a baldness 
of the crown. As for toothache and harelip and trembling of the hands and run- 
ning of the bowels, and weakness of the loins and shaking of the knees, through 
the help of Him that dwells in Heaven, I can cure them all. 

‘‘And if there be one who is demented and falleth upon his belly, and hath a 
strangling in bis throat, so that his tongue hangs out from his mouth and his 
spittle runs down upon his beard, I can remove his madness. 

‘“‘And I have cures for epilepsy and for melancholy, for the heart that is weak 
and cast down, and for sores of the mouth, and for the bites of spiders and of 
scorpions, and for jaundice or the green sickness, and for every wasting illness, 
for torn sinews and for broken limbs, and for the man whose thighs are crooked 
or who hath a palsy, so that his legs refuse to walk, and for the leper, and for him 
whom God hath smitten with strange evils. 

“Tf any woman hath an issue, I can cleanse her from her impurity and purify 
her from her separation. Also for the man that hath an issue I have a remedy, 
and I can restore him and cause the straitness of his heart to depart from him. 

‘Verily as to all the diseases that I have named, and also those that I 
have not named, their cure is in my hands. And behold now my Witness is 
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in heaven, and my Attest is in the heights. If there be one that hath heard my 
words and believeth not, let him come and prove me; for as I have spoken so will 
he find me.” 

Saith he that telleth the tale: 

And when the people heard his speech they were drawn to him by the honey 
of his words, and were caught like fishes in his net. And they surged about him 
in thousands and in myriads, and in great hosts, wave after wave, with all kinds 
of afflictions, and with severe and inveterate diseases. Eagerly they besought 
him, the great and the lowly, the rich and the poor; and slaves together with their 
masters. And among them were the blind and the lame, they that were bald of 
forehead and they that were bald of crown, and they that had spreading sotes. 
This one sighed and groaned, and that one cried out in bitterness of spirit, and 
countless of them brought urine of strange kinds, red and black and of divers 
colors, and in all sorts of vessels. And folk came that were broken out with erup- 
tions and spotted yellow and red. So they gathered before him, men and women, 
the young and the old, this one shrieking of his pain and that one crying out the 
anguish of his heart; this one telling of her weakness and her distress, and that 
one displaying her wounds and her bruises. And he gave ear unto all of them, 
and he distributed his medicines among them and spake unto them vain words, 
beguiling them with his false promises. And he spared not to take their money 
out of their hands until he had filled his pouch and his purse. Then much was his 
rejvicing and his weariness departed, for he had found a great market for his 
wares, and had exchanged for good money his worthless drugs. 

Saith he that telleth the tale: 

And I was not able to approach unto him until the crowd had departed from 
about him. Then I drew nigh unto him and regarded him carefully, and I said, 
“T adjure thee by the One God, beside Whom there is no other, art thou not Heber, 
the Kenite?”’ and he laughed at my words, and said unto me, “I am indeed thy 
dear friend, thy boon companion.’”’ ‘Then, albeit my heart rejoiced in his company, 
I sat down before him and reproved him, saying, ““How, now? Shallaman such as 
thou lower himself after this fashion—debasing his honor to play a rogue’s game 
in the public street.’’ But he waxed wroth at my words, and said unto me: 

“O thou beloved of my soul, pure of heart and faithful, 

Whose words are sweet unto my palate, as honey and as manna, 
Truly I go about to seek a living, 

Even as God in His mercy may provide it for me. 

For the time’ is evil; hard as a rock have I found it 

And in its heart there is no pity for my poverty. 

Therefore, when thou art minded unto chiding, 

Chide not me, but chide the time.’’? 

Then was I astonished in my heart at his wit and his cunning, and I found no 
answer to return unto him. And whilst I searched in my mind, hither and yon, to 
find fitting words, behold, he had vanished. 

The foregoing forms the 3oth ‘‘Gate’’ (7. e., Chapter) of the author’s ‘‘Tachkemoni,”’ a 
Hebrew work upon the model of the Arabic ‘‘makame”’ and thus consisting of a series of narratives 





1 Or ‘‘fate is froward.”’ 
2 Or ‘‘chide ill-fate.”’ 
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in rhyming prose, embodying, or concluding with, one or more stanzas of rhymed and metrical 
verse. The translator has not attempted to reproduce the form of the original. A brief example 
of such a reproduction, taking only the ordinary liberties with the text, may be given for illustra- 
tion. The exordium of the quack, for instance, goes somewhat thus: 
“T am he that cometh from the days of old—that hath escaped from dangers 
dire and manifold—from howling tempest and raging wave—perils numberless to 
daunt the heart of the brave * * * From the land of Elam I set forth—to 
journey unto the very ends of the earth—seeking out all the sages of highest 
worth—’”’ etc., etc. 


Unlike most of the famous Hebrew writers of Moorish Spain and Africa, Charizi was not 
a physician, but purely a man of letters. There is no indication of any desire for technically 
accurate terminology in this ‘‘skit,’’ and indeed there is no call for it. The peculiar groupings 
of diseases in the quack’s discourse are apparently associations of rhyme, rather than reason. 


UNTAXING INDUSTRY.* 
BY CHAS. G. MERRELL. 


I have often wondered why it was that when a machine is first invented, 
it is always complicated with cams, springs and numerous other parts that are 
afterwards eliminated in the improvements that follow. 

Nearly every invention, when finally perfected, is simplicity itself as com- 
pared with the original complicated and cumbersome affair that constituted the 
original expression of the inventor’s ideas. 

Once in a while, a simple and really useful invention appears and everybody 
wonders why he did not think of it before. So it is with our taxation machine. 
Now that the new census is about to be taken, we are coming to realize that we 
have been using very cumbersome and expensive methods for collecting the 
decennial statistics of the progress and growth of our country. The simplicity 
of the draft machinery has thrown a new light on the possibilities of simplifying 


the census. 
* » * 


Our taxation machinery from the very beginning has been cumbersome, ex- 
pensive and terribly wasteful and has been wrong in almost every particular, 
largely because the subject was not approached from the right point of view. 

Taxation, according to the ability to pay, is wrong in principle, and strange as 
it may seem, it results in taxes falling heaviest upon those least able to pay and, 
at the same time, it penalizes industry and thrift and encourages idleness on the 
part of the wealthy, who find it more profitable under the present system to ex- 
ploit the industry of others, and on the part of the poor, who become so discouraged 
with efforts to secure a competency by honest toil, that many throw up their 
hands and give up the fight with the exclamation ‘“‘What’s the use?”’ 

Anyone who will consider the subject for a moment, without prejudice and 
out of the rut of old conceptions, will assent at once to the fundamental idea that 
taxes are necessary for the support of the Government and should, therefore, be 





*From Ohio Site Taxer, June, 1919. See Mr. Merrell’s letter under Correspondence in 
this issue of the JOURNAL. 
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paid out of the values created by the Government, in proportion as the individual 
citizen utilizes those values to the exclusion of his neighbor. But how different 
this simple formula of taxation from the complicated systems of the past or present. 


* * * 


In the last century they taxed windows in houses in England because windows 
were looked upon as luxuries, and it was supposed the people who could afford 
them could also afford taxation. The actual result was an increase of tuber- 
culosis, because the poor who could not afford both windows and the taxes which 
went with them, had to do without them and they and their children suffered 
from lack of light and air; and so it is with other taxes of a similar kind and so it 
is with the taxes today in the drug trade. 

Medicines which are sold by the druggist to those who are too poor to have 
a physician, are taxed; these represent the modern phase of household remedies, 
such as our grandparents used to such good purpose in treating the simple ail- 
ments, which even the physician of today regards as beneath his attention. Cos- 
metics for the toilet, to aid in the external appearance, which modern civilization 
has encouraged, are all taxed as though they were something that ought to be 
shunned, for we must not forget that taxation discourages use. This is recognized 
even by those who framed the present excise tax laws, where they have excluded 
inexpensive wearing apparel from taxation and have taxed the same articles 
when sold above a certain price, because of superior quality or added beauty. 

We spend thousands of dollars every year for boards of health, sanitary 
measures, public health service, and yet the wisdom of our legislators at Wash- 
ington can go no farther than to select the drug trade as a special object of taxa- 
tion, as there have been imposed on articles handled by the druggist some nine 
or ten different taxes that do not apply to other lines of business. 


* * * 


The stifling effect on industry of any of the present forms of taxation is illus- 
trated in a news item, which tells us that in the British empire it is now proposed 
to establish preferential rates on British goods. Japan is contemplating govern- 
ment subsidies and immunity from taxation on certain industries that are to be 
encouraged. If immunity from taxation encourages industry, the converse must 
be true—that taxation discourages industry, and I need not tell anyone that this 
is just the thing we do not want to do. The one thing above all others that is 
necessary at this time in this reconstruction period is to encourage industry. 
Therefore, let us take the taxes from industry. 


* * 5 


But if we discard all of our present taxes, you ask where can we raise the 
revenue for supporting the Government? We come then to the simplified ma- 
chinery of taxation (and it is simplicity itself) as outlined in the writings of Henry 
George. He proposed that instead of taxing industry or the products of industry, 
and it is the same thing, whichever way we do it, to levy one tax on land values 
and on these alone. Land is not the product of labor or industry. It is the 
common gift of the Creator to all mankind. But land has no value, except as 
it is made by the community and as we would preserve inviolate the products 
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of labor to the laborer so we would preserve to the community the values which it 
creates. 

It is a remarkable fact that these community values or site values of land 
increase in proportion as the needs of the community develop and it would seem 
to be a provision of Providence that this site value or community value was created 
to meet the needs of a growing community, such as city government with its fire 
and police protection and multiplicity of other governmental functions. 

Another advantage of this single tax on land values is that it does not in- 
crease the price of land to those who wish to use it as is the case when we tax any 
other commodity, but it decreases the cost of land, whether it be employed for 
farms, for homes or for business, because it brings more land into use instead of 
keeping more than half of it held out of use; it increases industrial opportunities 
and at the same time lowers prices on the basic needs of the people. 

The drug trade has spent thousands of dollars and years of the time of its 
active members in trying to protect itself against the unjust taxation which has 
been levied upon this particular industry. In fact, the fight at Washington and 
often in our state legislatures has been to shift the burden of taxation from one 
point to another, affecting one industry after another in an adverse manner. 

Why not let us all get together and work for a simplified, just and equitable 
form of taxation, which will free industry from the burden under which it has 
labored these many years, which will be of benefit to everyone in the community 
seeking to earn an honest livelihood by honest efforts and will affect no one but 
the land speculator, who is, after all, but an obstruction in the progress of our 
country and a burden upon industry as a whole? 


* * * 


It is significant that in the platform of four great labor parties is found prac- 
tically the same plank, which is quoted below from one of the declarations of the 
so-called ‘“‘Labor’s fourteen points:”’ 

‘Payment of the current expenses of government by a system of taxation of 
land values which will stimulate rather than retard production.” 

The simple plan of Henry George, which, twenty years ago, was regarded 
as the theory of a dreamer, is now adopted as a principle by the leading representa- 
tives of labor in this country, and, on the other hand, is being recognized by an 
increasing number of manufacturers and merchants as the only way out of the 
difficulties that have hampered industry in the years gone by. Not only is the 
plan simple but its execution would be more economical than any other form of 
taxation and less subject to chicanery and bribery, because the records would be 
so simple and open any inequality would be obvious. 

Every thinking citizen who wishes to be free of the eternal squabble over 
new forms of taxation should study the teachings of Henry George. If he does 
this with an open and intelligent mind, he will, I am convinced, become an ardent 
disciple of the single tax and should also become one of its apostles, preaching 
to others what he himself believes, that in the single tax will be the best solution 
of the problem of taxation. 
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REPORT OF THE DRUG MARKET FOR 10918.* 
BY H. B. FRENCH. 


The armistice in the latter part of 1918 was very unexpected and was cer- 
tainly an abrupt ending of the war and, we think, surprised everyone. The 
certainity of peace made it immediately necessary to review the entire situation. 
The President and the Senate were called upon to negotiate terms of peace. The 
heads of the various governments were called upon to bring back the troops, to 
supply food and other necessities where they were most urgently needed, and the 
termination of slaughter and destruction is so great a blessing that it behooves 
everyone to grapple with the difficulties of reconstruction with determination, 
courage and, above all, with charity. 

It is difficult, in considering the events that have taken place during the past 
four years, to divert the mind solely to economic results and economic possibilities, 
for the reason that the mind is fascinated by considerations of political and, more 
especially, of social changes. 

Although the effect on business of the armistice is of secondary importance, 
it will be acknowledged by all that the situation should be carefully considered by 
business men; first, because it is a matter which involves the livelihood of thousands 
of workers whose happiness and welfare depend, to some extent, on the ability 
shown by their employers and on their policies, and, secondly, because the restora- 
tion of business to healthy conditions on a wise basis is largely the means by which 
the suffering people of Europe will be enabled to reestablish themselves. 

America went into the war to “‘make the world safe for democracy.’’ This 
work has still to be accomplished, as the fight for democracy against autocracy 
has, in certain parts of the world, assumed portentous dimensions. It is true that 
the autocracy which threatens the peace of the world is the autocracy of the gutter, 
but its object is the destruction of representative government, in which every citizen 
is protected in his right of individual expression and of concerted expression for 
translating those expressions into law so long as the citizen acts within the limits 
of the law. 

This disturbance, which is political and economic, as well as social, is made 
more threatening because of the terrible condition of the people in Europe. Mr. 
Hoover recently made the statement that hundreds of thousands of people would 
starve to death during the next few months even if food is plentiful, owing to lack 
of transportation. This terrible condition renders the starving desperate and makes 
them resort to any means whatever that may give them relief. It encourages pro- 
duction as the worker is not selling his product, it reduces the morale so that the 
individual is not willing to work, and the results are cessation of work, of pro- 
duction and starvation. This situation will and must, in time, be overcome, and 
while we feel sure that a better world will be established on the suffering through 
which the present generation is going, yet we must recognize that these hoped-for 
results require patience, sacrifice and courage. 

The immediate result on our own department of business, as in other depart- 





* From Report of Committee on Trade Interests of Pennsylvania Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation, presented at Annual Meeting, June, 1919. 
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ments, was that everyone ceased to buy except from hand to mouth. It was 
necessary to readjust contracts made by the Government, to readjust manufac- 
turing establishments to new uses, and to dispose of huge accumulations of products 
then in the hands of the different governments. 

It was recognized, of course, that chemicals would be the line of manufactured 
products that would be most quickly and severely affected by the termination of 
the war, and this has been evidenced by the course of prices since the armistice was 
signed. We, therefore, may dismiss chemicals by saying briefly that in a few cases 
they have already reached normal prices, but that the general tenor of the markets 
will for a long time to come, with an exception now and then, be downwards. 

There is a very different story, however, with crude products. The pro- 
duction of these products is being affected by political disturbances all over the 
world, by difficulties of transportation which are gradually being removed and by 
financial conditions in various countries which are sources of supply for important 
products. Germany, Austria, the Balkan States, Russia, Turkey, Asia Minor, 
China and India all are suffering in one way or another. Indeed it is stated that 
the lives of many millions of people in India are threatened by famine and that 
it is possible that the loss of life because of the lack of the necessities of life may be 
greater in India this year than the entire destruction that has taken place on ac- 
count of war. 

American crude drugs are advancing owing largely to the lack of labor and the 
high cost of labor, which means that the labor customarily devoting itself to the 
collection of indigenous drugs is being employed in other occupations. There are, 
of course, some notable exceptions. 

Opium was kept in storage in Asia Minor for several years and a very large 
stock has been accumulated. As soon as possible holders rushed as much of their 
product as they could ship to the El Dorado of America so that they might realize 
something to meet their present necessities; consequently, there has been a very 
important reduction in opium, although the manufacturers of the derivatives of 
opium have steadfastly maintained the prices of those products. 

Glycerin is another notable exception, having fallen to about one-third of its 
highest price. 

Castor Oil is another article manufactured from a crude product that has 
shown a decisive decline. 

It must be remembered that as soon as peace is signed the markets of one 
hundred and fifty peoples will be opened. While the buyers are poverty-stricken, 
and on the verge of starvation, still to the utmost of their ability, they will supply 
themselves with those other necessities of life of which they have been so long 
deprived. This is certain to have a decided effect on prices. 

Our readers, however, may reasonably base their action on the expectation 
that during the balance of this year the tendency of chemicals will be to lower prices 
and of crude drugs to remain as at present or to advance. 

We send you some comparative prices which you may like to insert in your 
report. Please note that the prices in the first column are for 1914 and in the second 
column for 1919. Please note also that these prices are for large quantities. 
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The above comparison will give a fair idea of the difference between the prices 
in 1914 and 1919. 





AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY MEETING AT PHILADELPHIA. 

The fifty-eighth meeting of the American Chemical Society, which convenes next month 
in Philadelphia, will be the most significant which has ever been held. Officers of the Chemical 
Warfare Service of the United States will be present to tell of developments which came under 
their personal observation and many new applications of new-found knowledge will be suggested. 

The provisional program which has been issued from the office of the secretary contains 
many indications of the far-reaching interest of the discussions and papers. 

The recently organized dye section will have its first meetings. The taking over of 4,500 
patents by the Chemical Foundation, Inc., the development of new processes, and the general 
policy with regard to this industry will draw attention not only of the members of the profession 
but of all divisions of manufacturing and chemistry. 

Prominent speakers will discuss reforms in our patent laws in a symposium which has 
been arranged in which the newly formed dye section and the pharmaceutical division will unite 
with the division of industrial chemists and chemical engineers. 

An elaborate program is under consideration by the division of Agricultural and Food 
Chemistry, for the chemist in these days, when the high cost of living must be put down in some 
way, will be called upon for suggestions and advice. 

PROVISIONAL PROGRAM FALL MEETING AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY, PHILADELPHIA, SEPTEMBER 
2-6, 1919. 
Tuesday, September 2. 
4.00 P.M. Council meeting, Bellevue-Stratford. 6.30 p.m. Dinner to the Council at the 
Bellevue-Stratford, tendered by the Philadelphia Section. 
Wednesday, September 3. 
10.00 A.M. General meeting, Bellevue-Stratford ballroom. Address of welcome. Response. 
Business meeting. General addresses. 2.00 P.M. Divisional meetings. 
8.00 P.M. Smoker, Scottish Rite Hall, Broad and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 
Thursday, September 4. 
Morning. Divisional meetings. Afternoon. Excursions. 8.30 P.M.  President’s address, 
Museum of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Friday, September 5. 
Morning and afternoon. Divisional meetings. 7.00P.M. Banquet, Bellevue-Stratford ballroom. 
Saturday, September 6. 
Morning. Excursions. Afternoon. Automobile trip to Valley Forge. 
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PROGRAM FOR NEW YorK City MEETING. 
Monday, August 25. 
9.30 A.M. National Association Boards of Pharmacy. 
2.00 P.M. National Association Poards of Pharmacy. 
American Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties. 
8.00 P.M. National Association Boards of Pharmacy. 
American Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties. 


Tuesday, August 26. 

9.00 A.M. Council Meeting. 

National Association Boards of Pharmacy. 

American Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties. 
3.00 P.M. First General Session of Association. 
4.30 P.M. Committee on Nominations. 
8.15 P.M. Adjourned First General Session of Association. Award of the Joseph P. Reming- 

ton Honor Medal. 
9.15 P.M. Vaudeville Entertainment. 
Wednesday, August 27. 

9.00 A.M. Auto Ride to Botanical Garden and other points of interest. 
1.30 P.M. Scientific Section, first session. 

Section on Education and Legislation, first session. 

Section on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing, first session. 
3.30 P.M. House of Delegates, first session. 
7.30 P.M. Council Meeting. 
9.30 P.M. President’s Reception and Ball. 
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Thursday, August 28. 


9.30 A.M. Commercial Section, first session. 
Historical Section, first session. 
Scientific Section, second session. 
10.30 A.M. Women’s Section, first session. 
12.00 Noon Alumni Luncheon. 
1.30 P.M. House of Delegates, second session. 
2.30 P.M. Section on Education and Legislation, second session. 
Section on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing, second session. 
4.00 P.M. Joint session of American Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties and Section on 
Education and Legislation and Boards of Pharmacy. 
4.30 P.M. Council Meeting. 
8.00 P.M. Second General Session of Association. 
Friday, August 29. 
9.30 A.M. Historical Section, second session.—Address by Dr. H. M. Whelpley. 
Commercial Section, second session. 
Scientific Section, third session. 
10.30 A.M. Women’s Section, second session. 
1.30 P.M. Boat Ride up the Hudson and then to Coney Island. 
2.00 P.M. Council Meeting (Reorganization Meeting). On Board of Boat. 
8.30 P.M. Banquet at the Balconades, Luna Park, Coney Island. 
Saturday, August 30. 
9.00 A.M. Council Meeting. 
10.00 A.M. Final General Session of Association. 
1.30 P.M. Luncheon. 
3.00 P.M. Seeing down-town New York. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS FIRST GENERAL SESSION OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

Opening of the Convention by the President. 

President’s address may then be read, after which the Council shall report the list of 
properly accredited delegates. 

Reports of Committees: Read by titles, synopsis, or in full, and laid on the table for 
future consideration. Reading of the minutes of the Council, in abstract. 

Roll call of States, the Territories, District of Columbia, and the Province of Canada. 
Two members from each to be appointed on the Committee on Nominations. The President 
shall appoint five members from the Association-at-large to act with this Committee. 

Incidental Business. 

SECOND GENERAL SESSION. 

Call to order by the President. 

Reading of minutes of previous session by the Secretary. 

Report of Committee on Nominations. 

Reading of the Minutes of the Council. 

Reading of Reports of Treasurer and General Secretary. 

Reports of Standing Committees 

Reports of Special Committees. 

Incidental Business. 

Adjournment subject to the call of the President. 

HEADQUARTERS—HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA. 

Members should obtain information relative to train rates from their Local Railroad 
agent. The Pennsylvania R.R. depot in New York is directly connected with the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania. 

All meetings will be held on the Ballroom floor, Section meetings in Parlors, A, B, and C, 
and the General Sessions in the Banquet Hall. These rooms all adjoin each other and are very 


conveniently located. 
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The rates at the Hotel Pennsylvania are as follows: 

RooM RATES—HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA. 

At Seventh Ave., 32d to 33rd Sts., Opposite Pennsylvania Terminal. 

Rooms with Single Bed (for one) $3.00, $3.50 and $4.00. 

Rooms with Double Bed (for one) $4.00, $5.00 and $6.00. 

Rooms with Double Bed (for two) $5.00, $6.00 and $7.00. 

Rooms with Twin Beds (for one or two) $6.00, $7.00 and $8.00. 

Parlor Suites: $12.00 and up. 

Every room has private bath and circulating ice-water and other conveniences 

About Reservations: 

Reservations should state kind of room accommodations desired, day and date, and if 
possible the hour of arrival. If a room at the rate requested is not available, a room nearest 
that rate will be reserved. 

Local Committees. 


Chairmen of Committees: 


Local Secretary _— ..Hugo H. Schaefer, 115 West 68th St., N. Y. City. 
Entertainment ' , ..Jeannot Hostmann. 

Registration na ehete ..Gustave Horstmann. 

Reception.......... ee Jacob Diner. 

Publicity ..Ezra J. Kennedy. 

Hotel..... ...Charles Fischer. 

Ladies...... oa os Mrs. Robert S. Lehman 

Finance , Theodore R. L. Loud. 

Treasurer........ — Clarence O. Bigelow. 


PROGRAMS OF THE SECTIONS. 

The programs of the Sections are still incomplete; those that have been submitted are 

tentative; all of them will be completed prior to the Convention. 
SCIENTIFIC SECTION. 

Officers: Chairman, E. N. Gathercoal; First Vice-Chairman, C. B. Jordan; Second Vice- 
Chairman, C. O. Ewing; Secretary, A. G. DuMez. 

Sessions: Wednesday, August 26, 1.30 P.M.; Thursday, August 28, 9.30 A.M.; Friday, 
August 29, 9.30 A.M. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS OF FIRST SESSION. 

1—Chairman’s Address. 

2—Secretary’s Report. 

3—Report of Standing Committees and Committees of the Association which report to 

this Section. 

4—Nomination of Officers. 

5—Miscellaneous Business. 

6—Reading of Papers. 


Wednesday, August 27, 1.30 p.m., First Session. 
PAPERS. 

1—The Keeping of Biological Products. John F. Anderson. 

2—Some Observations Concerning the Origin and Evolution of Pharmacy and Drug 
Therapeutics. F. E. Stewart. 

3—A Final Report of the Constituents of Gelsemium. Lucius E. Sayre. 

4—Urorosein. J. Atlee Dean. 

5—Oral Hygiene and Oral Antiseptics. Wm. F. Gidley. 

6—Chloramine Products: Their Manufacture and Use. Isaac F. Harris. 

7—The Germicidal Value of Mercuric Iodide Alone and Associated with Soap. H. C. 
Hamilton. 

8—An Investigation of the Accuracy of the So-called Dispensing Tablets. K. F. 
Ehrmann and Jos. W. E. Harrisson. 
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Thursday, August 28, 9.30 a.m., Second Session. 
1—The Solubility of Some Soluble Oils in Weak Alcohol. Horatio C. Wood, Jr. 

2—Oil of Sandalwood. Azor Thurston. 

3—The Permanence of Alkaloidal Fluidextracts and Tinctures. W. L. Scoville. 

4—The Permanency and Deterioration of Some Vegetable Drugs Twenty-five Years of 

Age. E. N. Gathercoal. 

5—Deterioration of High Test American Digitalis. J. P. Snyder. 

6—Pharmacodynamics in Schools and Colleges of Pharmacy. A. R. Bliss, Jr. 

7—Preliminary Note on a New Pharmacodynamic Assay Method. Paul S. Pittenger 
8—Digitalis Standardization by the Cat Method with Some Suggested Modifications. 
L. W. Rowe. 

9—Maintaining Frogs for Test Purposes. L. W. Rowe. 

10—The Biologic Test of Digitalis. Robert A. Hatcher. 

11—The Standardization of Blood Coagulants. H. C. Hamilton. 

12—A Suggested Change in Technique of U. S. P. Assay of Opium. H. W. Jones. 

13—Laboratory Notes. Geo. E. E’we. 

Friday, August 29, 9.30 a.m.. Third Session. 
1—Why Does the Pharmacopoeia? Wilbur L. Scoville. 
2—Symposium on U. S. P. Revision. C. L. Alsberg, Chas. H. LaWall, Henry Kraemer, 
A. R. L. Dohme, G. D. Rosengarten, et al. 
SECTION ON EDUCATION AND LEGISLATION. 

Officers: Chairman, W. F. Rudd; Secretary, C. A. Dye; Associates, William Mansfield, 
E. L. Newcomb and W. H. Ziegler. 

Sessions: Wednesday, August 27, 1.30 P.M.; Thursday, August 28, 2.30 P.M. Joint 
Session with American Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties and National Association of 
Boards of Pharmacy, 4.00 P.M. 

PROGRAM. 

The tentative program of the Section on Education and Legislation as arranged to date 
is as follows: One whole session will be devoted to a Symposium on U. S. P. Revision as follows 

1—Scope of the Revision. C. H. LaWall and Henry Kraemer. 

2—Who Shall Do the Work and Why? Chas. E. Caspari and R. P. Fischelis. 

3—Methods of Saving Time in Revision. W. G. Gregory, Jacob Diner and W. L 

Scoville. 
4—U. S. P. and N. F. Financing. A. R. L. Dohme, J. A. Koch and H. M. Whelpley 
5—Best Methods of Getting Codperation among the Various Interests Taking Part in the 
Revision. FE. Fullerton Cook and J. M. Francis. 

Other papers to be presented are as follows: 

1—President’s Address. 

2—Secretary’s Address. 

3—Pharmaceutical Education and Opportunities. H. J. Goeckel. 

4—The Minnesota Pre-Requisite Law. E. L. Newcomb. 

5—The Indiana Pre-Requisite Law. Burton Cassaday. 

6—Where are College Graduates Ten Years After Leaving College? Miss Zada M. 

Cooper. 
SECTION ON PRACTICAL PHARMACY AND DISPENSING 
(PHARMACOPOEIAS, FORMULARIES AND STANDARDS. ) 

Officers: Chairman, R. W. Terry; Secretary, Edward Davy; Associates, William Gray 
and Irwin A. Becker. 

Sessions: Wednesday, August 27, 1.30 p.M.; Thursday, August 28, 2.30 P.M. 

PROGRAM. 
Wednesday, August 27, 1.30 p.m., First Session. 

1—Chairman’s Address. 

2—Business of the Section. 

3—Report of Committee on U. S. Pharmacopoeia. 
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4—Report of Committee on National Formulary. 

5—Report of Committee on A. Ph. A. Recipe Book. 

6—Prescription Clinic. Ivor Griffith and Adley B. Nichols. 

7—Standardization of Dispensing Pharmacies. Lucius E. Sayre. 

8—Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing in Relation to the Medical Profession. F. E. 
Stewart. 

g—Some Profitable Professional Side-lines. C. B. Jordan. 

10—Mercurial Ointment. E. D. Davy. 

11—Criticisms and Suggestions of the National Formulary. Wilbur L. Scoville. 

12—Constructive Criticism of the National Formulary. Open discussion. 

13—Nomination of Officers. (Further nominations may be made prior to election of 
officers. ) 


Thursday, August 28, 2.30 p.m., Second Session. 


1—One Thousand Consecutive Prescriptions in 1919 Compared with an Equal Number 
in 1859-1879-1899. Henry P. Hynson. 
2—A Study of the Pendent Drop. John Uri Lloyd. 
3—Notes on the Precipitation of Magnesium Hydroxide. Robert W. Terry and E. D. 
Davy. 
4—The Abuse of the Shake Label. J. Leon Lascoff. 
5—Ointment Difficulties. Wm. Gray. 
6—A Suitable Non-Alcoholic Solvent for Acetyl Salicylic Acid. I. A. Becker. 
7—Some Fundamental Considerations in Dispensing Photographic Formulas. A com- 
munication from the Chairman of the Sub-Committee on Photographic 
Formulas, A. Ph. A. Recipe Book. I. A. Becker. 
8—A Standard Screen Scale for Testing Sieves. U.S. Bureau of Standards. 
9—Constructive Criticism of the United States Pharmacopoeia. Open. 
10—Open Discussion of any Subject. 
11—Election and Installation of New Officers. 
12—Adjournment. 


SECTION ON COMMERCIAL INTERESTS. 


Officers: Chairman, E. Fullerton Cook; Secretary, H. S. Noel; Associates, Hugo H. 
Schaefer, J. H. Rehfuss and I. M. Light. 
Sessions: ‘Thursday, August 28, 9.30 A.M.; Friday, August 29, 9.30 A.M. 


PAPERS. 


Selling and the Professions. Dr. Herbert W. Hess, of the Wharton School of Business 
Science, University of Pennsylvania. 

Insurance for Druggists. Dr. S. S. Hebner, of the Wharton School of Business Science, 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Conservative Investments. Dr. Homer S. Pace, of New York 

The Essentials of Accounting. Dr. C. P. Couchman, of New York 

Records—A Key to Business Success. Prof. E. Fullerton Cook, of Philadelphia. 

Capital and Its Relation to Pharmacy. H. S. Noel, Ph.G., of Indianapolis 

Drug Store Advertising. Prof. R. P. Fischelis, of Philadelphia. 

Manufacturing Problems. George M. Beringer, Jr., of Camden, New Jersey 

A Workable Drug Store Policy that Will Bring Success. Dr. Henry P. Hynson, of Balti 
more. 

The Diagnostic Laboratory in the Pharmacy. Dr. Jacob Diner, of New York 

Buying for a Retail Drug Store. Chas. W. Holzhauer, of Newark, New Jersey 

Employing Drug Clerks. Earl H. Cone, of Atlanta, Georgia 

Closer and More Profitable Relations Between the Pharmacist and His Bank. Clarence 
O. Bigelow, New York. 

Program of the Sessions and Abstracts of the papers have been prepared but too late for 
inclusion in this issue of the JOURNAL. 
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SECTION ON HISTORICAL PHARMACY. 
Officers: Chairman, Hugo Kantrowitz; Secretary, W. O. Richtmann; Historian, E. G. 
Eberle. 
Sessions: Thursday, August 28, 9.30 A.M.; Friday, August 29, 9.30 A.M. 
PROGRAM. 


1—Address of the Chairman. Hugo Kantrowitz. 

2—Report of the Historian. E. G. Eberle. 

3—lIllustrated Lecture. Dr. H. M. Whelpley. 

4—‘‘ Boston Ether;Monument,” erected to the unnamed Discoverer of General Anesthesia, 
Illustrated Lecture. Charles M. Ford. 

5—Observations and Experiences in Pharmacy Since 1854. Dr. John F. Hancock. 

6—A Sketch of the Late Mr. J. O. Burge. Prof. E. A. Ruddiman. 

7—History of the Denver Branch, A. Ph. A. F. W. Nitardy. 

8—Collection of Medals. Exhibition arranged by Caswell A. Mavo. 

9 Pharmacy‘and the Cognate Sciences. Caswell A. Mayo. 

10—The Pioneer Drug Store of the Wisconsin Historical Museum. Edward Kremers. 

The order of papers and addresses will be re-arranged. Other papers are promised. 


WOMEN’S SECTION. 

Officers: President, Miss Anna G. Bagley; First Vice-President, Mrs. W. L. Dewoody; 
Second Vice-President, Mrs. F. J. Wulling; Third Vice-President: Mrs. F. W, Meissner; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mrs. Jean McKee Kenaston; Historian, Miss Bertha Ott. 

Sessions: Thursday, August 28, 10.30 A.M.; Friday, August 29, 10.30 A.M. 


HOUSE OF DELEGATES, A. Pu. A. 
Officers: Chairman, Otto F. Claus; First Vice-Chairman, S. L. Hilton; Second Vice- 


Chairman, E. F. Kelly; Recording Secretary, Jeannot Hostmann. 
Sessions: Wednesday, August 27, 3.30 P.M.; Thursday, August 28, 1.30 P.M. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
1—Calling Roll of Delegates whose credentials have been approved by the Executive 
Committee. 
2—Appointment of Committee on Resolutions. 
3—Reading of communications from the Association, Sections and Council. 
4—Calling Roll of Delegates for reports, resolutions and communications, all of which 
shall be in writing. 
5—Miscellaneous Business. 
6—Election and Installation of Officers. 
7—Adjournment to a certain time. 
PROGRAM. 
First Session, Wednesday, August 27, 3.30 p.m. 
1—Roll Call of Delegates. 
2—Reception of Delegates from Departments of the U. S. Government. 

The Army-Colonel Frederick M. Hartsock, M. C., U.S. A. 

The Public Health Service, Dr. Andrew G. DuMez. 
3—Appointment of Committees on Resolutions and Nominations. 
4—Chairman’s Address. 
5—Report of Recording Secretary. 
6—Reading of Communications. 
7—Calling of Roll of Delegates for Reports or Resolutions. 


Second Session, Thursday, August 28, 1.30 p.m. 


8—Reading of Minutes of Previous Session. 
9—Report of the Committee on Resolutions. 
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10—Miscellaneous Business. 

11—Unfinished Business. 

2—Report of the Committee on Nominations. 
13—Election and Installment of Officers. 
14—Adjournment. 


_ 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM FOR THE TWENTIETH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN CONFERENCE OF PHARMACEUTICAL FACULTIES TO BE 
HELD IN NEW YORK CITY. 


New Pennsylvania Hotel, Monday and Tuesday August 25 and 26, 1919 

(The American Pharmaceutical Association will convene during the same week, beginning 
its sessions Tuesday afternoon, August 26). 

The headquarters of the Conference will be at the Hotel Pennsylvania, the headquarters 
of the American Pharmaceutical Association. All meetings will be held there. 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM. 


First Session, Monday, August 25, 2 p.m. 
1—Roll Call. 
2—Address of the President. 
3—Report of the Secretary. 


4—Report of the Treasurer. 
5—Appointment of Nominating Committees. 
6—Reports of Standing Committees. 


1—Executive Committee. 

2—National Syllabus Committee. 

3—Committee on Higher Educational Standards, Prof. W. J. Teeters, Chairman. 
4—Committee on Faculties, Prof. Zada M. Cooper, Chairman. 


Second Session, Monday Afternoon, August 25, § p.m. 


6—Reports of Standing Committees: 
5—Committee on Curriculum and Teaching Methods, Prof. J. W. Sturmer, Chairman. 
6—Committee on Activities of Students and Alumni, Prof. William Mansfield, Chairman. 
7—Committee on Uniform College Bulletins, Prof. R. A. Kuever, Chairman 
8—Committee on Relations of Pharmacy Schools and other Professional Schools, Prof. 

W. F. Rudd, Chairman. 
g—Committee on Research, Prof. Henry Kraemer, Chairman 
7—Report of Special Committees. 

Committee on Revision of Constitution and By-Laws, Dr. J. H. Beal, Chairman. 
8—Unfinished Business. 
9—Miscellaneous Business. 

READING OF PAPERS. 

—Election of Officers. 
11—New Business. 
12—Executive Session, Election of New Members. 


= 
A 
O 


Tuesday, August 26th, will be devoted to Joint Sessions with the National Association 
of Boards of Pharmacy. ‘Two sessions will be held, one at 10 A.M., and the other at 2 P.M. The 
following Committees will report at the Joint Sessions: 

Joint Committee on Examination Questions, Prof. E. A. Ruddiman, Chairman 

Committee on Higher Educational Standards, Prof. R. A. Lyman, Chairman. 

Committee on Relations of the Colleges with the Boards, Prof. Charles E. Caspari, 
Chairman, 

A joint session with the Section on Education and Legislation of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association and the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy, will be held on Thurs- 
day, August 28th, at 4 P.M. 
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TENTATIVE PROGRAM FOR THE SIXTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BOARDS OF PHARMACY TO BE HELD IN 
NEW YORK CITY 

New Pennsylvania Hotel, Monday and Tuesday August 25 and 26, 1919. 
(The American Pharmaceutical Association will convene during the same week, beginning 
its sessions Tuesday afternoon, August 26). 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM. 
First Session, Monday, August 25, 9.30 a.m. 


1—Call to order by President John Culley. 

2—Calling roll of member State Boards of Pharmacy. 
3—Appointment of Credential Committee. 
4—President’s Address. 

5—Appointment of Committee on President’s Address. 


Second Session, Monday Afternoon, August 25, 2.00 p.m. 


1—Report of Secretary. 

2—Report of Treasurer. 

3—Report of Credential Committee. 

4—Appointment of Nominating Committee. 

5—Open for presentation of Papers and for General Discussion. 


Third Session, Monday Evening, 8.00 p.m. 


1—Report of Committee on President’s Address. 
2—Report of Executive Committee. 

3—Report of Legislative Committee. 

4—Report of Syllabus Committee. 

5—General Discussion. 


Fourth Session, Tuesday Morning, August 26, 9.30 a.m. 


1—Report of Advisory Examination Committee. 

2—Reports of Special Committees. 

3—Unfinished Business. 

4—New Business. 

5—Report of Nominating Committee. 

6—Election and Installation of Officers. 

Note.—Final adjournment of the N. A. B. P. may be deferred until after Joint Session 
to be held Thursday afternoon (August 28) 4.00 p.m., of American Conference of Pharmaceutical 
Faculties, Section on Education and Legislation of the American Pharmaceutical Association 
and the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy. 




















COUNCIL BUSINESS 


A. PH. A. COUNCIL LETTER NO. 20. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., June 28, 1919. 
To the Members of the Council: 


The recommendations made by Chairman 
Frank H. Freericks, of the A. Ph. A. Advisory 
Committee for Soldier and Sailor pharmacists, 
in Council Letter No. 19, are in possible con- 
flict with the By-laws of the Association, and 
motions, to be considered in connection with 
the requirements of Chapter VIII, Article II, 
and Chapter IX, Article II of the By-laws, 
and a statement, as follows, are submitted: 

Motion No. 30 (Temporary Membership of 
Soldier and Sailor Pharmacists). Moved by 
Dr. F. E. Stewart, seconded by E. G. Eberle, 
that the Council authorize the Advisory Com- 
mittee for Soldier and Sailor Pharmacists to 
invite all pharmacists serving as Soldiers, 
Sailors or Marines during the World War, 
either honorably discharged or now continuing 
in the Service, to become members of the Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical Association, and that in 
recognition of their services the Council ap- 
propriate, out of the general funds of the As- 
sociation, an amount sufficient to pay the 
annual dues for the first year of $5.00 for each 
such applicant to membership, it being under- 
stood that the new members who are exempted 
from the payment of dues for the first year 
shall not receive either the Journal or Year 
Book unless they care to pay for them. 

Of course the proposed arrangement is 
simply a matter of taking the funds of the 
Association out of one pocket and putting 
them into another, but it meets the letter 
of the law, since Council, at least with the 
approval of the Finance Committee, is fully 
authorized to so make an appropriation of 
the funds. 

Motion No. 31 (Approval of Proposal to 
Organize Section of World War Veterans at 
Next Annual Meeting). Moved by Dr. F. E. 
Stewart, seconded by E. G. Eberle, that the 
Council approve the proposal to organize at 
the New York 1919 Annual Meeting, by 
proper amendment to the By-laws of the 
Association, a Section of World War Veterans, 
on condition that sufficient interest be shown 
by the applications for membership in the 
Association of the pharmacists who have 
served in the World War as Soldiers, Sailors 
or Marines, with the view of organizing such 
a section and with the understanding that 


such a section be authorized to adopt and 
have its own by-laws, subject to the Consti- 
tution and By-laws of the Association. 

Of course, every one who is now a member 
of the Association and who has been in the 
Service, or is now in the Service, will be en- 
titled to belong to the Section, and nothing 
submitted could possibly be construed to 
exclude them. If you raise the question of 
possible discrimination on accouut of the 
present members who have been in the Ser- 
vice paying their dues, while the men to be 
invited to membership will not pay their 
dues the first year, 1 would answer that those 
who are now members are getting the Journal 
and the Year Book and if the publications 
are to be excluded from the offer to those 
whom we would invite to membership, then 
the present members are also in a different 
situation because they get the publications. 
I do not believe that a single present member 
who has been in the Service would raise the 
question. 

I am hopeful that the two motions sub- 
mitted will appeal to the members of the 
Council as a basis for correctly handling the 
matter, and favor that a decision on the actual 
creation of the section be delayed until the 
next annual meeting when, if found finally 
advisable, the establishment of the Section 
may be accomplished by whatever method 
is most desirable, with the understanding, of 
course, that the advisability of creating the 
Section shall depend only upon a sufficient 
number of soldiers and sailors showing their 
interest by applying for membership.”’ 

Are there any objections to these motions? 

J. W. ENGLAND, 
415 N. 33RD ST. Secretary. 


A. PH. A. COUNCIL LETTER NO. 21. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., July 8, 1919. 
To the Members of the Council: 
Frederick H. Wulling writes: 

“First. I would be willing to support Chair- 
man Freerick’s first recommendation pro- 
viding it has the approval of the Treasurer 
and the Finance Committee. 

Second. Concerning the creation of a World 
War Veteran Section, let me say that in 
general any that would interest the 
Veterans in large numbers in the A. Ph. A. is 
advisable. We should encourage the Pharmacy 
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step 
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At this 
time, however, I do not see what relation the 


veterans in every consistent way. 


proposed Section would represent that is not 
The 
modern tendency is to specialize and diversify 


already represented in the Association. 


a tendency which is good only within certain 
limits. The 
may come properly within these limitations 
I haven’t thought the matter out sufficiently 
and would therefore be willing to accept the 
those more 


proposed new section possibly 


judgment of who can give it 


thought and consideration. Possibly the sug- 
gested Section might be merged with or made 
a part of the Historical Section.”’ 

Charles T. P. Fennel writes: 

“‘In reference to letter from Chairman F. H. 
endorse the formation 


heartily believe that 


Freericks, 1 heartily 
of the Section, but I 
dues should be demanded, the initial dues 
say three dollars. This include the 
receipt of the Journal. It well-known 
fact that things gotten cheaply are not ap- 
preciated, furthermore pharmacists in the ser- 
vice of the Army and Navy do not seek 
charity. Every true American will respond 
to the call of American Pharmacy as to her 
needs, organization through publicity.” 

Wortley F. Rudd writes: 

“T am heartily in favor of allowing Soldier 


would 


is a 


Pharmacists membership without dues for 


the first year 
second recommendation at the present time, 


I am not ready to vote on the 


as it is a matter of vital interest to the pro- 
fession.”’ 

R. W. Terry writes: 

“Replying to Council Letter No. 20, I must 
say that I am opposed to both of these motions 

“T can see no advantage in membership in 
our Association receiving the Year 
Book, and particularly the Journal. Of 
course, our Association cannot financially, and 


without 


I presume legally, give these expected new 
members these publications free. 

“T am opposed to the establishment of the 
feel the 


wherein 


Veteran Section because I Associa- 


tion should have no Section mem 
bership should not be open to all members of 
the Association. This, I feel certain, would 
cause unpleasantness later on. 

I am not endeavoring to belittle the glorious 
work done by our boys and I am opposed to 
these motions simply because I think them 
inimical to the welfare of our Association.”’ 

S. L. Hilton writes: 

“T vote in the affirmative on the proposi- 
tion of Mr. F. H. Freericks, as I feel that it is 
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at least worthy of a trial. If the men in the 
Service care for the 
pharmacy and want to further elevate them- 
selves they will jump at this opportunity, be- 
A., assist the 


enough profession of 


come members of the A. Ph. 


organization by increasing the membership 
and at the same time help themselves far 
more than they can at 


truly hope the movement will bring good re- 


present realize. I 


sults.”’ 
President C. H. LaWall writes: 
“In voting yes to both of the 
brought up through Mr. Freericks’ letter, I 


motions 


wish to express my approval of the plan as an 
opportunity to interest young men in the 
A. Ph. A. 

“TI wish it were possible to give such ap- 
plicants the Journal for the first year, as I 
believe we could hold more of them later 
than under the present plan. 

“TI do not think there will be any conflict 
with regard to those who are in the Service 
and who are now members, for they are get- 
ting both Journal and Year Book for their 
money, and if these new members want the 
publications in addition to the honor of thus 
being elected to membership, they can ob- 
tain them upon payment of the $5. 

“So far as the Section of Veterans of the 
World War is concerned, as I understand it, 
this is simply a membership section and not 
one which will have meetings that must be 
provided for on the programme and at which 
papers will be read and business transacted, 
which might conflict with other section activi- 
ties. 

“The plan is well worth trying and 1 am 
sanguine as to its success.”’ 

Clyde M. Snow writes: 

“In re Motions Nos. 30 and 31, experierice 
discounts the value of such attempts to in- 
The establishment of 
such precedents should be discouraged.” 


crease membership. 
George M. Beringer writes: 
“The propositions 
Letters Nos. 
laudable intent to show our appreciation of 


contained in Council 


19 and 20 are examples of a 


the patriotism and services rendered by ‘‘our 
boys” in the Army and Navy. However, 
these also illustrate the necessity of balancing 
sentiment, at times, with good judgment. I 
am far from satisfied that those pharmacists 
who have been in the military service of the 
Nation will not resent the first proposition. 
Not infrequently have I listened to returning 


soldiers expressing their disapproval of well 








meant attempts, as belittling of their inde- 
pendence and self-supporting ability and ap- 
pearing to make them either seekers after or 
accepters of charity. 

“Further, the motion as presented is faulty. 
The annual dues as by Article ITI, 
Chap. VIII, of By-laws, are four dollars, and 
not five dollars as stated in the motion, when 
the member does not receive the Journal 
(and the motion distinctly says the new mem- 
bers who are exempt from payment of dues 
for the first year shall not receive either the 
Journal or Year Book unless they care to pay 
for them). The price stated in the motion, 
$5.00, is actually the sum to be paid by a 
member for joint annual dues and subscrip- 
tion to the Journal and such a payment should 
guarantee his receiving the publications of 
the Association. Moreover, if I glean aright, 
there is an unexpressed thought in the idea, 
namely, that this action may interest all of 
such acquisitions to membership to become 
continuing and active members of the Asso- 
ciation. Then why deprive them of the 
greatest inducement, the educational value 
of our publications? 


fixed 


‘‘Again, we are, by the motion as presented, 
endeavoring to present to the Council for 
action a motion providing for an expenditure 
in excess of $25.00 without previously ob- 
taining the approval of the Committee on 
Finance as provided by Chapter V of By- 
Laws. 

“The subject is of sufficient importance to 
merit our careful consideration and not a hasty 
action whose very validity may be questioned. 
all, if the American Pharmaceutical 
Association desires to do something that will 


Above 


show its appreciation of the great service and 
sacrifices made by those in the military ser- 
whom it desires to honor, then by all 
let the action be characterized by 
generous, open-hearted motion withholding 
nothing whatever of the rights of full mem- 


vice 


means 


bership. 


‘Regarding Motion No. 31, I hesitate re- 
garding adding any additional 
the already cumbersome machinery of the 
Association and the difficulty experienced in 
arranging for the numerous meetings necessi- 
tated. Could not the anticipated work of 
such a section be merged with that of the 
Historical Section, perhaps as a sub-section or 
Committee? At any event, would it not be 
better to hold this matter in abeyance until 
the has been 


sections to 


need of such a new section 
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actually shown. In that event there surely 
can be no opposition.” 

In reply to Mr. Beringer, it may be said 
that the statement of annual dues as given in 
Motion No. 30 (C. L. No. 20) was a typo- 
graphical error. It was $4.00 in the motion 
as originally submitted and will be so consid- 
ered, if there be no objection. 

Voting cards for Motions Nos. 30 and 31 
were sent out only to gain time, Chairman 
Freericks stating that prompt action was es- 
sential if the men were to be reached before 
the annual meeting of the Association. Since 
objections have been raised, discussion is in 
and the old voting cards will be can- 
and new ones will be sent out later, if 


order, 
celled 
necessary. 

Regarding the objection to expenditures in 
excess of $25 without previously obtaining the 
approval of the Committee on Finance, as 
provided by Chapter V of By-Laws (of the 
Council), it may be said that the motion 
made did not provide for expenditure of cash, 
but was simply a matter of bookkeeping to 
square the proposed action with the require- 
ments of the By-Laws for the payment of 
dues. 

Motion No. 32 (Election of Members). You 
are requested to vote on the following applica- 
tions for membership: 


No. 213. Marjorie A. Barr, Box 115, Kansas, 
Ill., rec. by C. B. Jordan and 
Charles O. Lee. 

No. 214. Clifford C. Barkdell, 3235 Glen- 
more Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio., rec. 
by C. B. Jordan and Charles O. 
Lee. 

No. 220. Francis F. Sorgatz, 136 W. 6th 
Street, Concordia, Kans., rec. by 
M. W. Friedenburg and J. S. 
Chism. 

No. 221. Otto H. Rommel, Waterville, Kans., 
rec. by M. W. Friedenburg and J. S 
Chism. 

No. 222. Chase Winhood Brown, 111 East 


Main Street, Chanute, Kans., rec. 
by M. W. Friedenburg and J. S. 
Chism. 
No. 223. Booker Latimer, DeWitt, Ark., rec. 
by M.H. Potter and Frank Schach- 
leiter. 
John A. Wallace, 407 Grove St., 
Avoca, Pa., rec. by W. F. Friedman 
and O. L. Koenig, Jr 
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No. 225. David F. Deem, Stark, Kans., rec. No. 240. J. F. Sargent, Norman, Okla., rec. 
by J. S. Chism and M. W. Frieden- by H. S. Browne and C. V. Nichols 
burg. Prize awarded by University of 
No. 226. George Albert Hurst, 1241 Arch Oklahoma. 
Street, Phila., Pa., rec. by Charles No Frank Parker, 51 W. 37th St., New 
H. LaWall and Ivor Griffith. York, N. Y., rec. by E. G. Eberle 
No. 227. Aaron Harry Josephs, 4310 Ger- and J. W. England. 
mantown Ave., Phila., Pa., rec. by No. Annetta Mildred Sanders, 1469 
Charles H. LaWall and Ivor Griffith. N. 59th St., Philadelphia, Pa., rec. 
No. 228. Herbert Martin Ewing, 861 N. 20th by W. Wilson McNeary and Louis 
St., Phila., Pa., rec. by Charles H. Gershenfeld. 
LaWall and Ivor Griffith. No. Julius Charles Laegeler, Highwood, 
No. 229. Luis Berguido, 4532 Chestnut St., Ill., ree. by Wm. B. Day and E. N. 
Philadelphia, Pa., rec. by Ivor Gathercoal. Prize awarded by Uni- 
Griffith and C. H. LaWall. versity of Illinois School of Phar- 
No. 230. Josephine Mary Weiss, 121 W. macy. 
Jefferson St., Iowa City, Iowa, rec. No. Harold A. Grimm, 220 Security 
by Zada M. Cooper and Wilber J Bldg., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, rec. by 
Teeters. Zada M. Cooper and Wilber J. 
No. 231. William Dixon Graves, Mansfield, Teeters. 
Ark., rec. by H. M. Whelpley and No John Roanoke Randolph, 810 Bailey 
J. W. England. Prize awarded by St., Camden, N. J., rec. .by Ivor 
St. Louis College of Pharmacy. Griffith and J. W. England. Ivor 
No. 232. Oscar Howard Florenzie, 942 Sum- Griffith Prize, Philadelphia Col- 
mit Avenue, Jersey City, N. J., rec. lege of Pharmacy. 
by Louise S. Suhr and Daniel Al- No Samuel Cooperman, 312 East 8th 
fred Neu. St., New York, N. Y., rec. by J. 
No. 233. B. Frederick Richard, 203 Lyric Leon Lascoff and George C. Diek- 
Building, Cincinnati, Ohio., rec. by man. J. Leon Lascoff Prize, New 
Frank Cain and Charles A. Ap- York College of Pharmacy. 
meyer. No. 247. Meyer Greenberg, 56 East 103rd 
No. 234. Lee Wiltsee, care Merrell Co., 5th & Street, New York, N. Y., rec. by 
Pike Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio, rec J. Leon Lascoff and George C. 
by Frank Cain and Charles A. Ap- Diekman. J. Leon Lascoff Prize, 
meyer. New York College of Pharmacy. 
No. 235. Peachie Olga Ramsey, 214 East 15th No Sarah Levin, 1843 N. 8th Street, 
Street, Covington, Ky., rec. by Philadelphia, Pa., rec. by W. F. 
Frank Cain and Charles A. Ap- Friedman and Otto L. Koenig, Jr. 
meyer. No. 249. Jacob Meserofsky, 709 Dudley 
No. 236. George Elmer Brown, N. 1429 Mon- Street, Philadelphia, Pa., rec. by 
roe Street, Spokane, Wash., rec. by Wm. L. Friedman and Otto L. 
Emily C. McRae and H. G. Dun- Koenig, Jr. 
feldt. No. Lena Elizabeth Richmond, Elma, 
No. 237. Santi Ruisi, 139 Central Ave. Iowa., rec. by Zada M. Cooper and 
Brooklyn, N. Y., rec. by N. C: J. W. England. Wilber J. Teeters 
Anderson and Wm. B. Day. Mem- Prize, University of Iowa School of 
bership Prize, Brooklyn College of Pharmacy. 
Pharmacy. No. 25 Leonard M. March, Hot Springs, 
No. 238. Philip Frank Monte, 701 Dauphine S. Dak., rec. by Zada M. Cooper 
St., New Orleans, La., rec. by Robert and Wilber J. Teeters. Miss Zada 
F. Grace and Frank J. Nuccio. Cooper Prize, University of Iowa 
No. 239. Miss Winnifred McAdams, Nor- School of Pharmacy. 
man, Okla., rec. by H. S. Browne No. 252. Fred W. Rauth, 6th and Capitol 
and C. V. Nichols. Prize awarded Ave., Springfield, Ill., rec. by F. W. 
by Oklahoma University. Metzger and Wm. Gray. 











No 


No 


2600. 


264. 


. 266. 


268. 


269. 
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Robert W. Sterling, 221 Dement 
Ave., Dixon, IIll., rec. by F. W. 
Metzger and Wm. Gray. 
Telesphore Coderre, Witt, IIl., rec. 
by Wm. Gray and Wm. B. Day. 
George J. Kappus, 959 N. Western 


Ave., Chicago, Ill., rec. by Wm. 
Gray and Wm. B. Day. 
Charles Louis Higgins, Neponset, 


Tll., rec. by Wm. Gray and Wm. B. 
Day. 

Frank VY. Kara, 1820 S. Halsted St., 
Chicago, IIL, by Wm. Gray 
and S. L. Antanow. 

Otto J. Haas, 1700 N. Wells St., 
Chicago, Ill., rec. by Wm. Gray 
and Wm. B. Day. 

Ernest A. Schmid, 1226 N. Monroe 
Street, Peoria, Ill., rec. by Wm. 
Gray and Wm. B. Day. 

Harry B. Smith, Brookville, Ohio, 
rec. by Frank H. Freericks and Wm. 
B. Day. 

John Marion Duggan, Cuero, Texas, 
rec. by R. H. Walker and Wm. B. 
Day. 

Martin E. Strand, West 
Street, Ashland, Wisc., rec. by Wm. 
B. Day and J. W. England. 
Morris W. Webb, Rolfe, Iowa, rec. 
by Wilber J. Teeters and G. Scher- 
Scherling Prize in Chemis- 
try, University of Iowa School of 


rec. 


2nd 


922 


ling. 


Pharmacy. 

Burton Harold St. John, 500 N. 
Commercial St., St. Louis, Mo., rec. 
by H. M. Whelpley and J. Werner 
Noble. 

Miss Helen L. Baltes, 2338 E. 71st 


Street, Chicago, Ill., rec. by Wm. 
Gray and Jean Gordon. 

John Schwaba, 2801 N. Central 
Park Ave., Chicago, lll., rec. by 
Wm. Gray and Wm. B. Day. 
Frank C. Troutman, 3313 Mon- 


teith Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio, rec. by 


Frank Cain and Charles A. Ap- 
meyer. 
Frederick Welton MHerget, 1829 


Alvason Road, E. Cleveland, Ohio, 
rec. by Lewis C. Hopp and Wm. B. 
Day. Lewis C. Hopp Prize, Cleve- 
land College of Pharmacy. 

H. S. Caldwell, care Caldwell Drug 
Co., 330 N. Grand Ave., Oklahoma 
City, Okla., rec. by Wm. B. Day 
and J. W. England. 
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Eber E. Mahon, 2523 Burling St., 
Chicago, Ill., rec. by Wm. B. Day 
and Wm. Gray. 

J. W. ENGLAND, 
Secretary. 


No. 270. 


415 N. 33RD STREET. 


A. PH. A. COUNCIL LETTER NO. 22. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., July 14, 1919. 
To the Members of the Council: 

Enclosed please find letter received from 
Frank H. Freericks, Chairman A. Ph. A. Ad- 
visory Committee for Soldier and Sailor Pharm- 
acists, in reference to Council Letter No. 21 
of July 8, 1919. 

The vote on Motions Nos. 30 and 31 will be 
called for on July 18. 

Yours very truly. 
J. W. ENGLAND, 
415 N. 33RD ST. Secretary. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 10, ’19. 

Mr. JOSEPH W. ENGLAND, 

Secretary of Council, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

DEAR Sir: Have read Council Letter No 
21 with very deep interest, and believe that a 
few words are not out of place: 

1st. In its endeavor to serve soldier, sailor 
and marine pharmacists and drug clerks, The 
A. Ph. A. has been engaged in a humanitarian 
and unselfish work. In one form or another 
it has been brought to the notice of about ten 
been engaged in 


thousand who have 


pharmacy in some way, and who, with but 


men 


few exceptions, have never given thought to 
the Of this 
come into direct touch with thousands, hun- 


Association. number we have 
dreds of whom we have been able to render 
doubt but that many 
would respond to the invitation to join the 
Association, and would gladly pay dues com- 


mencing with the first year, but personally, I 


service. I have no 


have never found it possible to render service 
to some one else, and then ask him in return 
to do something which means for him an 
outlay of money. 

2nd. Doubtless, it would better serve, if 
the invitation the Year Book and 
Journal for the first year, as part of the mem- 
bership privilege, but I am surprised to have 
it said that membership is of no value without 
them. It appears certain that our offer can- 
not be made to include them, but, neverthe- 
less, I am hopeful that if there is sufficient 
response to the invitation, we may find a way 
proposition to 


included 


to independently finance a 
furnish the Journal; however, this must be 


wholly dependent upon developments at the 
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Annual Meeting. I can foresee that there 
will be some one who will immediately say 
that they would prefer to pay dues commencing 
with the first year, in order to have the Year 
Book and Journal. 


3rd. The thousands of young men who 
have been in the Service will constitute a vital 
force if brought together, which can splendidly 
serve the best interests of American pharmacy. 
If they are to be brought together, this is the 
opportune time, and possibly the only time. 
If they are brought together outside of the 
Association, it will not have the benefit which 
presumably will accrue from such an organ- 
ization in many directions, and the young men 
will not have the benefit of the influence for 
higher ideals, which is a part of membership 
advantage. The need for centralization in 
pharmaceutical activities seems to be well 
established. The Association now maintains 
a House of Delegates, to which only selected 
members can belong. We have never had a 
Section which is not open to all members, and, 
also, we have never had a World War, in which 
fully ten thousand of those connected with 
pharmacy have taken a direct part. Pre- 
sumably, there never again will be an oc- 
casion where ten thousand men connected with 
pharmacy have been engaged in a common 
enterprise apart from pharmacy, which tends 
to bind them together by ties of sentiment, 
and which, with proper leadership, can be 
made to do wonderful service for American 
pharmacy. If ever there be another so large 
a number of those interested in pharmacy, 
who are bound together by ties of sentiment out- 
side of pharmacy, but who thus can consti- 
tute a vital force to serve pharmacy, it cer- 
tainly would be a fortunate and happy oc- 
casion if they could be brought together 
under the A. Ph. A., and the creation of a 
special section for them should be the least 
of difficulties. I cannot conceive of this possi- 
ble body of men constituting the tail end of 
the Historical Section, or any other Section. 
To me it seems, that for the benefit of Amer- 
ican pharmacy, it should be like clearing the 
street from the sidewalk to sidewalk to make 
way for the World War Veterans of the A. 
Ph. A. It would be my thought that this 
Section should constitute the principal avenue 
through which pharmacy should secure from 
the public the things that it ought to have, 
for the benefit of the public, and the things 
which can be secured only through forceful 
influence, politically and otherwise. It should 


be an important Section, working out its own 
salvation in matters of special interest to us, 
and also in carrying through such missions as 
might be especially referred to it by the General 
Association, or by the other Sections. 
Very truly yours, 
FRANK H. FREERICKS. 


A. PH. A. COUNCIL LETTER NO. 23. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., July 18, 1919. 
To the Members of the Council: 

Motion No. 32 (Election of members, applica- 
tions Nos. 213, 214 and 220 to 270, inclusive) 
has received a majority of affirmative votes. 

The vote on Motions Nos. 30 and 31 is 
called for. Chairman Hopp states, ‘There is 
nothing in the By-Laws to prevent an im- 
The Council is empowered 


mediate vote.’ 
to transact business for the Association be- 
tween the times of meeting, its acts, however, 
being subject to revision by the Association 
(Chapter VII, Article I, Section I of By-Laws 
of Association). 

Motions No. 30 (as corrected by Council 
Letter No. 21, p. 47) and No. 31, are as fol- 


lows: 
Motion No. 30 (Temporary Membership of 
Soldier and Sailor Pharmacists). Moved by 


Dr. F. E. Stewart, seconded by E. G. Eberle, 
that the Council authorizes the Advisory 
Committee for Soldier and Sailor Pharmacists 
to invite all pharmacists serving as Soldiers, 
Sailors or Marines during the World War, 
either honorably discharged or now continuing 
in the Service, to become members of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association, and 
that in recognition of their services the Coun- 
cil appropriate, out of the general funds of 
the Association, an amount sufficient to pay 
the annual dues for the first year of $4.00 
for each such applicant for membership, it 
being understood that the new members who 
are exempted from the payment of dues for 
the first year shall not receive either the 
Journal or Year Book unless they care to pay 
for them. 

Motion No. 31 (Approval of a Proposal to 
Organize Section of World War Veterans at Next 
Annual Meeting). Moved by Dr. F. E. 
Stewart, seconded by E. G. Eberle, that the 
Council approve the proposal to organize at 
the New York 1919 Annual Meeting, by 
proper amendment to the By-Laws of the As- 
sociation, a Section of World War Veterans, 
on condition that sufficient interest be shown 
by the applications for membership in the 








No 





Association 
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of the pharmacists who have 


served in the World War as Soldiers, Sailors 
or Marines, with the view of organizing such a 
section and with the understanding that such a 
section be authorized to adopt and have its 
own by-laws, subject to the Constitution and 


By-Laws of the Association. 


415 N. 
r 

A. PH 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., July 21, 1919. 


33RD STREET. 


J. W. ENGLAND, 


Secretary. 


A. COUNCIL LETTER NO. 24. 


To the Members of the Council: 


Motion No. 33 (Election of Members). 


You 


are requested to vote on the following ap- 


plications for membership: 


No 


No 


271 


279. 


th 


Alexander Bell McArtan, Linden, 
N. C., rec. by W. H. Ziegler and 
Wm. B. Day. 

David Tilden Riley, 110 W. Pal- 
metto St., Florence, S. C., rec. by 
W. H. Ziegler and Wm. B. Day. 
Nathan Silverman, 107 N. roth St., 


Richmond, Va., rec. by W. F. 
Rudd and C. F. Walker. 

John C. Scott, Cedar Bluff, Va., 
rec. by W. F. Rudd and C. F. 
Walker. 

J. Gross Meyer, 54 Hazle Ave., 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa., rec. by Walter 
Banker and E. R. Owens. 

W. V. Moyer, 43 N. Washington 
St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., by 
Walter Banker and E. R. Owens 
Otto Wendel, 83 Vaughn St., 
Dorranceton, Pa., Walter 
Banker and E. R. 
Frank Goulden, 23 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., rec. by 
Banker and E. R. Owens. 
Daniel Taylor, care Torsion 
Balance Co., 206-31 W. Lake St., 
Chicago, Ill., rec. by Wm. Gray and 
Wm. B. Day. 

Isaac F. Harris, 80 Beekman St., 
New York, N. Y., rec. 
Roon and Wm. B. Day. 
Bernard M. Burke, 265 Washing- 
ton St., Newton, Mass., rec. by 
T. J. Bradley and Wm. B. Day. 
Luther Quincey Lee, Arcola, Miss., 


rec. 


rec. by 
Owens 
Wayne St., 


Walter 


by Leo 


rec. by H. M. Faser and Wm. B. 
Day 
Lloyd Rodney Wyman, 3 Corn- 


wallis Place, Waltham, Mass., rec. 
by Theo. J. Bradley and John G. 


Godding 


No. 284. 
No. 285 
No. 286. 
No. 287 
No. 288 
No. 259. 
No. 290. 
No. 291. 
No. 292. 
No 293 
No 294. 
No. 295 
No. 296. 
No. 297. 
No. 298. 
No. 299. 
415 N. 
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Cyriac Pierre Ricard, 38 Mul- 
berry St., Nashua, N. H., rec. by 
E. H. LaPierre and Theo. J. Bradley. 
Elizabeth Harding, 23 Davidson 
Road, Worcester, Mass., rec. by 
Howard H. Smith and Theo. J. 
Bradley. 

Seymour Eastman Woodward, 881 
Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, 
Mass., rec. by John G. Godding and 
Theo. J. Bradley. 

Alice Louise Mugar, No. 128 Glen- 
way St., Dorchester, Mass., rec. by 
C. Herbert Packard and Theo. J. 
Bradley. 

Rosamond Alice Guinn, 155 Cedar 
St., New Bedford, 
Theo. J. Bradley 
Thompson. 

W. T. Linder, 
rec. by R. H. 
Duggan. 

C. E. McElroy, 204 E. Houston St., 
San Antonio, Texas, rec. by R. H 
Walker and J. M. Duggan. 

D. K. Leatherman, Bartlett, Texas, 
rec. by R. H. Walker and C. L 
Jenkins 

Herman Dietel, Jr., 601 Goliad St., 
San Antonio, Texas, rec. by R. H 
Walker and C. L. Jenkins. 

W. A. Skillern, 1812 Commerce St., 
Dallas, Texas, rec. by R. H. Walker 
and J. M. Duggan 

J. D. McMahon, Cleveland, Texas, 
Walker and J. M. 


Mass., rec. by 
and Leon S. 
‘ite 

Texas, 


M. 


Groveton, 


Walker and J. 


rec. by R. H. 
Duggan. 
D. E. Jacobs, 1702 McKinney Ave., 
Houston, Texas, rec. by R. H 
Walker and J. W. England 


Fred Brunkerhoefer, Nordheim, 
Texas, rec. by R. H. Walker and 
J. M. Duggan 

J. R. Pinchback, Jr., Garwood, 


Texas, rec. by R. H. Walker and 
J. M. Duggan. 

Isadore 506 Travis St., 
Houston, Texas, rec. by R. H. 
Walker and C. J. Jenkins 

7, 
rec. by R. H 
Duggan 


Lewyn, 


Frizzell, Knox City, Texas, 
Walker and J. M 

J. W. ENGLAND, 
Se retary. 


33RD ST 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION. Lit 
JANUARY I, 1918, TO JANUARY I, I9QIQ. Eb 
By Henry M. Wuewptey, St. Louis, Mo. Ce 
Receipts. a 
Cash on hand, Jan. 1, 1918 (current account). $ 6,282.86 
Cash on hand, Jan. 1, 1918 (National Formulary) 4,059.24 
————- $10, 342.10 
Annual dues and Journal 1916................ $ 10.00 Lif 
Annual dues and Journal 1917........ ie 245 .00 En 
Annual dues and Journal 1918................ 7,999.75 Eb 
Annual dues and Journal 1919....... pores oe A. 
Annual dues and Journal 1920....... ai 15.00 Pre 
Annual dues and Journal 1921........ one 5 .00 Ric 
——————. $12,714.75 
Annual dues only ty er ee 8 .00 
Annual dues only ee oe 32.00 
Annual dues only 1919..... Seco 36.00 n 
——_—_—_——- 76 .00 _ 
Paper certificates of membership, 3 at $3 .00..... 9 .00 Eb 
Parchment certificates of membership, 4 at $5.00 20.00 
Ee ie 3.00 
Year Book (I, II, III, IV and V)........ 63 .60 
Journal Advertising..... 4,822.15 : 
De 322.50 Lif 
Miscellaneous (reprints, type and adv. cuts, etc.) 263 .80 En 
aa gk ats wre Au ialaee% cas 0.50 : 
See PE NET SOOE, Cc cccc ccc cccee scenes 18 .80 En 
RE II o's sss a0 vas ess vies es 15.00 Pre 
rer Peet Seid nad 8 .00 " 
cg re ath = 5.25 I 
sala as aaa ashe spies eo a I .00 Ret 
Bank Exchange, paid with dues....... ses Stich 3.12 fi 
———__ 5,551.72 
Interest on deposit in International Bank of St. 
ke eee ele © eosp. acd 544.35 
Interest on St. Louis City Bonds....... tr 400 .00 
emanenens 944.35 
— — 19,286.82 Jan 
National Formulary IV................ 4,410.47 
Procter Monument Fund (Contribution)....... 50.00 
A. Ph. A. Research Fund (for Committee Expense) 14.62 
Lite Membership Fee..........cccccccscccces 75.00 . 
—_———— 139 .62 
Interest on Bonds Belonging to Funds. 
Life Membership Fund, Massachusetts State a 
EN reper ee en ee ee 390.00 
Centennial Fund, Massachusetts State Bonds. . 30 .00 i 
Ebert Legacy Fund, St. Louis Bonds...... aie 80.00 
Ebert Legacy Fund, Liberty Bonds........... 80 .00 iz 
A. Ph. A. Research Fund, Liberty Bonds...... 200 .00 
Procter Monument Fund, Liberty Bonds...... 226.25 P 
LT 1,006.25 
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Interest on Funds in Boston Penny Savings Bank. 


Life DESMOND WORE. g6 ok osicccwsscciccees 424.96 
eR Fe Is ooo oss iiscesccensan a 48 .67 
Cy iiiniclic oes senunes deueusionses 88 .99 
I ot Sg hie winig meas ieain 294.82 
I I ov 500i oe ssunnucaskesuunes 1.70 

aaa 859.14 


Interest on Funds in International Bank. 


Fe ree 0.45 
UIE BI oso on nosis enlda sees dauxinase I .65 
EO en ee 20.17 
ee ee 147.24 
Procter Monument Fund.................... 30.55 
RE IE Is 65.5. oc 5 eee KRUS dee cies 5.25 

—————_ 205 .31 


Received from International Bank to Pay for Liberty Bonds (Purchased 1917). 


A. Phe. &. Teena Famed. ... oo cccccccccivsess 5,000 .0O 
Procter Monument Fund.................... 3,000.00 
ge a eee ee ee 2,000 .00 


10,000 .00 


Received from Boston Penny Savings Bank to Invest in Liberty Bonds, Purchased 1918. 


Nols ching ait wi grees koeieGl eal ate 10,000 .00 
NE I. onc <cmawves once eeaniees 6,800 .00 

— 16,800.00 
Endowment Fund (from International Bank)... 105 .82 


Procter Monument Fund (time deposit Certi- 
ficate to current deposit for investment in 





Liberty Bonds).......... bg a ROE ITE eee 5,478.88 
Remington Honor Medal Fund (bonds received 
from New York A. Ph. A. Branch)......... 1,000.00 35,595.02 59,292.31 
69,634.41 
Disbursements. 


Disbursements by Voucher Checks. 


Jan. 10. Check 3009 H. M. Whelpley. 


AG na can beatles = SRS ORES $ 500.00 

Printing, postage and stationery............ 25.00 

Miscellaneous expenses.................-- 8.25 

III ois 5c0s 0 mnwenathine ween 39.50 $ 572.75 
i “3010 Wm. B. Day. 

0 REE ee eT eT rT 375 -00 

Printing, postage and stationery............ 15.00 

IE Nb nasb 4400.60.00 e 0s ses veenne eee 40 .00 430 .00 
” “« 3011 H. V. Arny. 

one a rigid d vicleian Gre Ste wis aie hee eee 300 .0O 
Sa “3012 J. W. England. 

ER ee ey eee eer ere te 150.00 
a “ 3013 Sharp & Dohme. 

Printing, postage and stationery... . 5.15 
- - 2. “3014 E. A. Sayre. 

1.80 


Miscellaneous expenses.............--+-+6- 
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-- ei “ 3015 E. G. Eberle. 
Salaries...... , eae TE Ura 291 .63 
ens Seay as tee posers 10.74 
Journal (b)...... Weta eis eee te ten ees iiaoolere 54.00 
Journal (c)...... Se Ave A I 18.50 
Journal (d)....... aa ee eee me 1.60 376.47 
= 690. «« 3016 Eschenbach Printing Co. 
ee eee kaart’ . 462 .3: 
rer ere Sih nae Seas 16. 
3017 Buxton & Skinner. 
Printing, postage and stationery..... es 1.20 
- 8. “« 3018 E. G. Eberle. 
Miscellaneous expenses....... ne 10.00 
3019 James H. Beal. 
National Drug Trade Conference........... 82.52 
3020 Chas. M. Woodruff. 
National Drug Trade Conference........... 50.00 
3021 Eschenbach Printing Co 
Journal (a)...... Se een aerats 28 .40 
Jourmel (6)........ Wiha caananata gate 2.00 30.40 
29. 3022 E. G. Eberle. 
National Formulary IV.................... 6.50 
Printing, postage and stationery............ 8.00 14.50 
3023 H. Hornecker. 
Miscellaneous expenses................000- 10.00 
29. 3024 Louis C. Hesse. 
Printing, postage and stationery........... 10.50 
29. 3025 C. B. Jordan. 
Section on Education and Legislation........ 8.75 
Feb. 12. “« 3026 Wm. B. Day. 
Clerical....... CR aes ee ees ee 32 .00 
Miscellaneous expenses................. 3.00 
Year Book —III 0.66 ) 
—IV 0.19>}.. ne ay 
—V 4.80 
3027 E. G. Eberle. 
tah 4 ceo W ast eae aeNeeenees 291 .67 
Sere eae i ce mene a 17.18 
I od 59 Wipe al aoe oe UA wee OM ie rnTe oot 67.50 
Journal (c)..... ee ee ee ee 14.50 390.8: 


~I WwW 
Nw 


479 .O7 


23. 


29. 


29. 


.65 40.65 


wn 


12. 


wa 


12. 3028 Eschenbach Printing Co. 
re te ee hind cate aia piaterere 481.25 
og oo ts te ak inl fw ec nari aswel 15.41 496 .66 
- we. “« 3029 H. M. Whelpley. 
Printing, postage and stationery..... 35 .06 
I 5 bo nc sa. cin ip eis Shere 4.0 Nn Sie eer 10.00 45 .06 
3030 Chas. A. Apmeyer. 
Membership... . = Seg ee 12.00 M 
= 5 3031 W. F. Robinson. 
Printing, postage and stationery.......... 10.00 
Membership. . . 00 13 .00 


» 


- “3032 Louis C. Hesse. 
Printing, postage and stationery. . 3.25 
Mar. 6. 3033 Buxton & Skinner. 
Printing, postage and stationery........ 11.50 11.50 








6. 


6 


6. 
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“ 


3034 W. F. Robinson. 


Printing, postage and stationery... 


\ fe 
3035 W. B. Day. 


Printing, postage and stationery. . 


aa chtcs caw aaa 

.. 2. 6 a 
3036 Rounds & Truman Co. 

Miscellaneous expenses..... . 
3037 E. G. Eberle. 

a aie pines wala gins Golan 

Journal (b)....... ses rteae ate 

pee Seer eee 

pL re 
3038 Eschenbach Printing Co. 

ork dG 56 5b eS 

SN I ie Sis buaaiy cee e rela 
3039 John C. Wallace. 

National Drug Trade Conference 
3040 H. M. Whelpley. 

Printing, postage and stationery. 
3041 Louis C. Hesse. 

Printing, postage and stationery. 
3042 Wm. B. Day. 

Miscellaneous expenses......... 

Printing, postage and staionery. . 


Membership. .. . 

3044 E. G. Eberle. 
ee 
Journal (6)........ 
eee ree 
pre 

3045 Eschenbach Printing Co. 
Journal (a)........ 

Journal (b)....... 

3046 J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
Year Book 1914.... 

3047 Rodway & Stone. 
Miscellaneous expenses. . 

3048 Eschenbach Printing Co. 
Printing, postage and stationery. 
Journal (a).... 

3049 F. E. Bibbins. 
Membership........... 

3050 J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

National Formulary. . 

3051 W. F. Robinson. 

Printing, postage and stationery. 

3052 E. F. Greathead. 


6.50 


32. 


£33 


291 .67 


3-75 


480 .12 
16.99 


15.00 
40 .00 


291 .67 
54.00 


2.49 


398 .26 
19 .03 


9.80 


79 .57 


657 


10 


359. 


497. 


63 


10 


60 


360. 


417 


80 


os] 


102 


50 


.0o 


-75 


25 


.50 


61 


.29 


60 


50 


37 


.50 


50 





Printing, postage and stationery............ 12.75 
“3053 W. F. Robinson. 
Printing, postage and stationery............ 6 .00 
3054 Wm. B. Day. 
RE aac oa nic niko oa one She Re ee 32.00 
Miscellaneous expenses................++.- 3.00 35 .00 
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10. “3055 E. G. Eberle. 
Salaries...... = 291 .67 
Journal (a)....... Piptadoeece: teit ae nce ieee 34.20 
as once cosa tiie sis enbioe oe suite 42.50 
acai, Soe yasigl aliedhrate ue oew atv oem 12.00 
Journal (@). .....60..00 Madghetgn th Sick 0.62 380.99 
ss 10. ** 3056 Eschenbach Printing Co. 
Journal (a)........ Lage eR Mb ee: 378 .86 
ee hee i 1 15.13 393.99 
10. 3057 Eschenbach Printing Co. 
Women’s Section............ pice at 7.80 
Journal (a)....... Pata eee 26 .00 33 .80 
= o2. “3058 Louis C. Hesse Printing Co. 
7 
Printing, postage and stationery............ 3.50 8.25 
3059 H. M. Whelpley. 
Printing, postage and stationery............ 96.71 
. 30L0 W. T. Robinson. 
Printing, postage and stationery... 12.25 
aes I. “« 3061 Eschenbach Printing Co. 
MINI os seis’ 6:5 co 400.9 w aidnw ors ites 25.62 
™ 7. *¢ 3062 Eschenbach Printing Co. 
Year Book V, 1916........ Se ee eae 2,877.90 
” 7. “3063 Wm. B. Day. 
Printing, postage and stationery.......... 20.00 
Cipvecal....... ata Bie enna 32.00 52.00 
~" eh “3064 E. G. Eberle. 
Salaries......... 291 .6 
Journal (a)......... oi ence, ee 10.7 
Journal (b)...... Mans SUNG arse he eraree tate nS Le ’ 31.2 
ee he iene 13.00 346 .69 
7 “3065 Eschenbach Printing Co. 
Journal (a)............ ea ie 387 
ememes {6).........- 15.24 402 .32 
~ eh *« 3066 John Block. 
Certificates......... Sacetars 
= “3067 A. Ph. A. Research Fund. 
National Formulary (IV) Special........ 4,059.24 
26. “ 3068 W. T. Robinson. 
Printing, postage and Special....... ne teae ye ie 4. 
July to. 3069 J. W. England. 
ee Ae re seed 150.00 
Printing, postage and stationery............ gt .13 181.13 


ot 
= 
3 
oO 


uv 
~ 
x 


~ 
w 


10. 3070 Wm. B. Day. 
AS REE ea a ce 375 .00 
- 10. “3071 E. F. Greathead. 
Committee on Membership................ 5.50 
10. 3072 W. T. Robinson. 
Committee on Membership................ 20.80 
= 7. ** 3073 Eschenbach Printing Co. 
Printing, postage and stationery............ 13.00 
EE ee 15 .67 
Journal (a)....... ie dementias GRRwaws 4 7.00 35 .67 
* 6 “3074 Lloyd Bros. 
TN err er ae 17.64 














Io. 


10. 


10. 


10. 


Io. 


19. 


19. 


oe) 
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“ 


3075 J. B. Lippincott Co. 

National Formulary I1V............ 
3076 H. V. Arny. 

ca uN eee dais Sore ae eed 

BI cc cwese cu vcutkenp eee eres 
3077 E. G. Eberle. 

eis ns oho 5k wicthb eae ates oa ote 

DS oo ccc civ 0 dus ese soweeawan wane 

eee Fr ek Reet 

RN os rh ako. shin is Se igeaarvee sand wok ean 
3078 Eschenbach Printing Co. 

Journal (a)........... 

re 
3079 Wm. B. Day. 

NG ies is cin sparen aw eaten Wel aeaineS 

Miscellaneous expenses...............-.--. 

ee goin ois oc <r anbesbeneciuanks 
3080 H. M. Whelpley. 

MNS ound nce kw vas anu eewoaawenaen aes 

Printing, postage and stationery............ 

Miscellaneous expenses.................06: 
3081 W. T. Robinson. 

Printing, postage and stationery............ 
3082 Grimm & Gorly. 

Miscellaneous expemses.............2s0006. 
3083 Louis C. Hesse. 

Printing, postage and stationery............ 
3084 Louis C. Hesse. 

Printing, postage and stationery............ 
3085 E. F. Greathead. 

Printing, postage and stationery. : 
3086 Imitation Typewriting & Addressing 5 Co. 


Committee on Membership...............- 
3087 Wm. B. Day. 

a a elacvinsaein neck ca tain oon a ee ee 

EO COI kc dincides adware ve 

Printing, postage and stationery............ 
3088 S. L. Hilton. 

Printing, postage and stationery............ 

Miscellaneous expenses...............+0-6: 
3089 E. G. Eberle. 

DIE 3 bins bin aa aae ees 

IS Goa on oo ge ed an laatateee aee ou 

en candice sada e eas 

Printing, postage and stationery........... 

I ara ssirion sen ascsin coe Wow asta ean ae ip SE 
3090 Eschenbach Printing Co. 

TIN oh ps bas ad 0h 06 sie ene Oe 

EES. ccco one casesesy ase hua seen < 

DEE co wink 554 eee eae we 


3091 A. H. Fetting Mfg. Jewelry Co. 
Badges and Bars. . 
3092 Louis C. Hesse. 
Printing, postage and stationery............ 
3093 H. M. Whelpley. 
Printing, postage and stationery............ 
Miscellaneous expemses..............00e00: 


300. 
17. 


354. 
15. 


- w 
© ON 


.0o 
.68 


60 


38 


-74 
.0O0 
.g2 
.50 
.67 


-59 


? 


-35 


.62 


.85 


659 


102.5 


317 


356 


369 


44.: 


547 


~ 


366 


411. 


29. 


.gI 


.O7 


-95 


.09 


.09 


83 


85 








22. 


22. 


22. 


22. 


22. 


22. 


22. 


LS) 
N 


22. 


22. 


22. 


22. 


30. 


3094 
3095 
3096 
3097 
3098 


3099 


3101 


3102 


3103 


3104 


3105 


3106 


3107 


3108 


3109 


3110 
3111 
3112 
3113 
3114 
3115 
3116 


3117 
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E. F. Greathead. 

Printing, postage and stationery..... 

Louis C. Hesse. 

Printing, postage and stationery............ 
J. W. England. 

I LT POT 
H. P. Utech. 
ESE a ie ren een lr e rhe 
W. T. Robinson. 

Printing, postage and stationery............ 
J. C. Peacock. 

Section on Practical Pharmacy and Dispens- 


R. P. Fischelis. 
re 
L. E. Sayre. 

PINE OUI. 5 onic ccccceeeeecevese sone 
M. A. Martin. 

PPC ee rer rere 
W. F. Rudd. 

Education & Legislation................... 
C. B. Jordan. 

Section on Education and Legislation........ 
H. C. Fuller. 

Section on Scientific Papers................ 
W. B. Day. 

Printing, postage and stationery............ 
i ge da Sie ose ora iaiic. ieee mae SSD 
Miscellaneous expenses..............-0000- 
A. Lindell & Co. 

Printing, postage and stationery............ 
E. G. Eberle. 
SESE sree ane ae eee ae 
oe aac) a fairy Sivatete Se eee ie dO 
NS 2 gS ta gs ond 'd sr gh a vsiido wh COR 
Eschenbach Printing Co. 

RS eres cals ag wine cake Rios kn 
rc is ad x fa; ch aera eb casas ees 
J. W. England. 

Printing, postage and stationery............ 
H. H. Schaefer. 

ic yas eae SOOO SMR RGSS 
C. H. Rogers. 

I ato 20 oi cig hls a2 oc) aoe ison Wakes aes 
E. N. Gathercoal. 
I eet tans s sicsyea eaves wine ele 
General Shorthand Reporting Co. 
a gs as 6 gs died case dos OR 
C. M. Snow. 
a 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Deamon Parmer (TV)... 62. ccc ccssces 
W. B. Day. 


Printing, postage and stationery............ 
Miscellaneous expemses...............-006- 


291 .67 
52.00 
19.26 


497 -47 
17.48 


Io. 


112 


24. 


46. 


32.5 


63. 


319. 


246. 


124. 


25 


.50 


50 


50 


45 


.50 


-93 


.0o 


13 








I 








Dec. 


Co 


“ 


3118 


3119 


3120 


3121 


3122 


3123 


3124 
3125 
3126 


3127 


3129 
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Fidelity & Deposit Co. 
Premium on treasurer’s bond.............. 37.50 
W. T. Robinson. 
Printing, postage and stationery............ 46.00 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 
National Formulary....... SEPA ag ee none 20.50 
J. C. Wallace. 
National Drug Trade Conference........... 60 .89 
Eschenbach Printing Co. 
DN So civ gas ccnke ac tabeteeenen 390 .45 
Fi Rake ko VO OREO EES 16.35 406 .80 
E. G. Eberle. 
ia aed eidinie wee &wlesnw Ally are ae 291 .67 
TEE Re ER te eae ete Mees Se 13.11 
OEE Te OO ee rE 44.00 
heehee ad one hide ack ee MLA Ore a 11.15 359.93 
E. F. Greathead. 
Printing, postage and stationery............ 6.95 
E. F. Greathead. 
Printing, postage and stationery............ 27.15 
L. C. Hesse. 
Printing, postage and stationery............ 4.50 
H. V. Arny. 
Printing, postage and stationery............ 22.22 
A. Ph. A. Research Fund.................. 14.62 36.84 
Eschenbach Printing Co. 
ee ee ee ae 8.43 
W. W. Stockberger. 
Section on Scientific Papers................ 2.45 


3130 


3131 


3132 


3133 


3134 


3135 


3136 


3137 


3138 


American Trust Co. 
Miscellaneous expenses... ........0.sceee0- 5 .00 
W. B. Day. 

Pe ree eee tein natole wages w Aieeaaeaercuean rNend 40 .00 
Miscellaneous expenses... .......0ccccccees 0.77 40.77 
Louis C. Hesse. 

Printing, postage and stationery............ 11.75 
Eschenbach Printing Co. 
I oo iic rn yy ss se han toa ob pe ae 53.80 
Louis C. Hesse. 
Printing, postage and stationery............ 6.75 
E. G. Eberle. 
SN ag cctc aura kas eran ones sas eek 291 .67 
DNNENS.  Sccci cs ae a Ge ETE BOL ae Oe 59.10 
CN EE ee ree ee Cae we 55.00 

Peach eie We Ce RT mae ee 28.76 434.53 
C. H. Rogers. 
Membership............... pate VA e ences 4.00 
Eschenbach Printing Co. 
PE h3.5cbind et Waeuccitenteieannns 391 .67 

Oe Cr eT eee ee ee ae 3s 15.92 
Section on Education and Legislation........ 1.76 409 .35 
Wm. B. Day. 
Printing, postage and stationery........... 12.00 
SATIRE Pe ear ee ne 32.00 
Miscellaneous expenses. . Boer neo 5.72 
Year Book IV... 0.25 49 .97 
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- Ce “ 3139 J. W. England. 
Printing, postage and stationery........ 27.72 Lj 
* 6. “* 3140 Eschenbach Printing Co. Ei 
ee Nes ieee a 489.14 EI 
Journal (c)...... pie aaatweaais cana 14.02 503 .16 N 
eRe “3141 E. G. Eberle. op 
Salaries....... Sen er ae Oe 312.50 . - 
Journal (a)........ eee 13.60 - 
Journal (b)...... ; anatets rh Auer 44.00 
Journal (c)..... 13.00 383.10 
- @. “3142 H. M. Whelpley. 
ae ang a ee Wlloa wish re patie 500 .0O 
Printing, postage and stationery............ 129.54 Lif 
Miscellaneous expenses......... ea eat 12.95 Lif 
ee ee 65 .04 707 .53 
6. “« 3143 Wm. B. Day. 
hatte its bids nC Ova clk, 375 .00 En 
~ 66; “3144 H. V. Arny. En 
Salaries....... . ; » 300 .0O En 
Og. “ 3145 J. W. Pine. t 
Miscellaneous expenses........ Reese tg 25.00 Pre 
“ 30. “ 3146 J. W. England. Pre 
eee Oe ne eer ee ae. 150.00 it 
- ge. “ 3147 W. T. Robinson. Re! 
Printing, postage and stationery... 14.00 
” 84; “ 3148 W. T. Robinson. 
Printing, postage and stationery.. 3.50 
Otan Grsperaemets Hy GIOEK. . 6... 5c ec icc cwscccesevese $24,337.10 
Less check No. 3127 (belonged to Research Fund instead of 
a eS oc oiikg. sme ava Reon Sai OA Re ee Meee a 14.62 
ais pie pina a Sale 
Actual disbursements by check...............-.22005- nie $24,322.48 Prit 
Disbursements to Funds. Cle: 
é Mis 
Miscellaneous. Ste: 
Procter Monument Fund (Contributions). . . 50.00 Tra 
A. Ph. A. Research Fund (Committee expense)........ 14.62 Con 
eae or eee ; 75 .0O Yea 
—— 139 .62 Gok 
Interest on Bonds. Cert 
Life Membership Fund, Massachusetts State Bonds...... 390 .00 Pret 
Centennial Fund, Massachusetts State Bonds....... ae 30.00 Nati 
Ebert Legacy Fund, St. Louis City Bonds............... ; 80.00 Nati 
Ebert Legacy Fund, Liberty Bonds................. aaa 80.00 ones 
A. Ph. A. Research Fund, Liberty Bonds................. 200 .00 clans 
Procter Monument Fund, Liberty Bonds.............. 226.25 Prac 
———_ 1,006.25 : _ 
Hist 
Interest on Funds in Boston Penny Savings Bank. Won 
Life Membership Fund...... rs ee ee ee 424 .96 Jour 
Ebert Prize Fund...... ee ’ Se 48 .67 Jour 
Centennial Fund........... hee ; 88 .99 Jour 
Endowment Fund............. : area ek 294.82 Jour 
Colle ge Prize Fund...... Teens : 1.70 Nati 
— 859.14 
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Interest on Funds in International Bank of St. Louis. 





Life Membership Fund...... 





EPI ie eR Pa ee hee 0.45 
Endowment Fund............ 1.65 
a ee ec le a i rug bidaiey Ete 20.17 
ee eee er eee 147 .24 
ee os cee wasedwadecabatseecuoan 30.55 
ee I is is s6. oo ele Heike Seneew cy aes owe 5.25 
— 205 .31 
Transfer of Funds and Investments in Bonds. 
Life Membership Fund invested in Liberty Bonds........... $9,757.57 
Life Membership Fund from Boston Penny Savings Bank to 
International Bank of St. Louis (balance)...... 242.43 
10,000.00 
Endowment Fund invested in Liberty Bonds...... 4,826.83 
Endowment Fund invested in Liberty Bonds... 1,905 .82 
Endowment Fund from Boston Penny Savings Bank to fe 
ternational Bank of St. Iouis (balance) . EP Pee 5373.19 6,905 .82 
Procter Monument Fund invested in Liberty Bonds.. 4,757.91 
Procter Monument Fund balance of Time Deposit Certificate 
in International Bank of St. Louis................ 720.97 5,478.88 


Remington Honor Medal Fund, Liberty Bonds... . 


Total amount of disbursements by checks to funds..... 


SUMMARY 


OF DISBURSEMENTS. 


January 1, 1918, to January 1, 1979. 


I ,O00 .0O 


Salaries.... Be ene eae Ota nari oat cabaret ta teea eects Beet $ 7,495 .83 
Printing, pestens nS EE ER eee ee PE en ee 1,118.2: 
NS ricci tba alison wr G3 api a/b ak 1b aes WL ace me Ln ede eee ete 416 .00 
SII or teste gine tak le a 2 i ag ls ice ae tapes ata ieee 227.80 
eG oh euScheid oid. VAS RR SUA ER DOTS Ae we 319.13 
I os 3 ok Sais semana a teuanr ese eeu we eee 217.04 
Committee on Me eieniile eiaeheiaa eae 245.30 
aha rar as tigid SOG c ae piri re wala ele Oe Oe Daa ee 2,950.81 
os ants donc cies ue nguind wean aes atmaweckal mu N nis Sime 29 .62 
Dy RES EE eo ee ner ge OO Ene) PE EOP Oe Bg Re 5.00 
ne OE IE © I. ono kek od Saws sec od samabenlewcneeean 37.50 
National Drug Trade Conference... .. 0... ccc ccc ccc escccesecs 245 .26 
Py I Ge oko icu sc oes seduce sweetawes enon 25.00 
ee ideas nmi oie i wice awed eG mR Osilg ie Ca 3.95 
Section on Education and Lesisietion. . 22 .96 
Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing. 24.45 
I as oie oc nied mitered wre ini ie wee sern 4.00 
I sah sida ra hid lid ay of SIO RAL ee ee 7.50 
SRN I occa ene ga er wal hkl aici ertee hatehe ier ene pani 7.80 
Journal (a) Publication. . $5,461.19 
Journal (b) Clerical. 599 .61 
Journal (c) Printing, postage ond stationery. 312.80 
Journal (d) Freight, drayage and mdecdileneous a 8.46 6,382.06 
National Formulary IV.............. 478 .00 





$25,595 .02 





49,917.50 


$20, 263 .24 
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Nationa! Formulary IV transferred to A. Ph. A. Research Fund (Sec 
Rules of Finance No. 14) 1,059.24 
$,059.24 
Life Membership Fund....... 10,890.41 
Ebert Prize Fund. ire : 18 .67 
Centennial Fund 118.99 
Endowment Fund 7,202.29 
Ebert Legacy Fund 180.17 
A. Ph. A. Research Fund 361 .86 
Procter, Monument Fund 5,785 .68 
College Prize Fund ; ; 1.70 
Rice Memorial Fund <- 
Remington Honor Medal Fund : I ,000 .00 
i were ( 
25,595.0 
J 
J 
Total amount of disbursements $49,917 .50 
To National Formulary IV 1,970.49 
Cash on hand Jan. 1, 1919 17,740.42 
Total $69,634.41 : 
C 
A 
N 
PP 
American Pharmaceutical Association Expenditures and Appropriations F 
January 1, 1918, to January 1, 191¢ 
Expendi Appropria 
tures tions 
Salaries $ 7,495.83 $ 7,495.83 M 
Printing, postage and stationery : 1,118.23 , 188 .23 O 
Clerical expenses $16 .00 416 .00 Ir 
Miscellaneous expenses 227 .80 200 .00 
Stenographers. ... 319.13 350.00 In 
Traveling expenses 217.04 150.00 
Year Book . 2,950.81 3,000 .00 Li 
Gold badges and bars 29 .62 50.00 
Certificates. ; 5.00 50.00 W 
Premium on Treasurer’s bond 37.50 50.00 
National Drug Trade Conference 245 .26 200 .00 Be 
National Syllabus Committee. . 25.00 25.00 Be 
Scientific Section on papers... 3.95 25 .00 
Committee on Membership. ... 245 .30 250.00 In 
Committee on Unofficial Standards 100 .0O Ba 
Committee of Recipe Book 50.00 U 
Section on Education and Legislation 22.96 25.00 I 
Commercial Section. 4.00 25.00 
Historical Section 7.50 25.00 
Women’s Section. .... — 7 .80 25 .00 
Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing 24.45 25 .00 
Journal : 6,382 .06 6,330.06 On 
National Formulary................ ; oa 478.00 1,000.00 Int 
I 
$20,263 .24 $20,985.12 
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The A. Ph. A. Permanent Funds, January 1, 1919. 


1918 1919 
Life Membership Fund $22,644.60 $23,777 
Ebert Prize Fund 1, 35.27 1,181 
Centennial Fund... ; 3,057.68 3,176 
Endowment Fund... 6,864.30 7,428 
Ebert Legacy Fund 4,324.47 4,504 
A. Ph. A. Research Fund 7,043.31 11,398 


as 


45,067 .63 $51,467 


Total January 1, 1919 


Funds Held in Trust by A. Ph. A. 


Procter Monument Fund sie area $ 8,486.20 $ 9,243 
College Prize Fund.. , 40.01 41 
Rice Memorial Fund.... ‘ ’ ; 178.40 183 
Jos. P. Remington, Honor Medal Fund.. aan I ,000 

Total January 1, 1919.... . $ 8,704.61 $10,468 


The Association Assets January 1, 19179. 


St. Louis City Bonds.... desk DENS i a $10,000 .00 

Cash in Bank, January 1, 1919 5 da ’ . 17,740.42 

Available assets. . . , $27,740 

National Formulary IV. 1,976 

Permanent funds. . btmandece brittle sghtitees ; 51,467 

Funds held in Trust... ' er ; 10,468 
Total A. Ph. A. Assets, Jan. 1, 1919............ $91,652 


Life Membership Fund (Established 1870). 


> Registered Bonds... 


Massachusetts State 3 
On hand in Boston Penny Savings Bank, January 1, 1918.. $ 9,644.60 


Interest on deposit in Boston Penny Savings Bank, January 
\ § ‘ 


1, 1918, to January 1, 1919 424.96 
Interest on Massachusetts State Bonds, January 1, 1918, to 

January 1, I1919...... devia tis aod ; ee 390 .00 
Life Membership Fee (H. R. Gering)....... 75.00 


— $10,534 

Withdrawn from Boston Penny Savings Bank to invest in 

Liberty Bonds........ Pr Re hp ee 10,000 
Balance in Boston Penny Savings Bank, Jan. 1, 1919. 
Balance from investment in Liberty Bonds placed in Inter- 

8 Eee ere Eee ee ee) ; : 242.43 
Interest in International Bank.... ee 0.45 
Balance in International Bank, Jan. 1, 1919... com 
U. S. Liberty Bond Registered 4th Loan at 4!/49% (being 

registered)...... re eet 


Total on hand, Jan. 1, 1919.......... 
Ebert Prize Fund (Established 1873). 
On hand, Boston Penny Savings Bank, Jan. 1, 1918 


Interest on deposit in Boston Penny Savings Bank, January 
1, 1918, to January 1, 1919 


Total on hand, Jan. 1, 1919...... 


94 
67 
12 
64 
33 


14 


20 
71 

65 
oo 


56 


56 


OO 


605 


Increase. 


44 $1,132.84 


ww 


48 
118 
563 


180 


»355 


»399 


OOO 


to 
+ 
to 


,000 
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67 
99 
82 
17 


O22 


95 


OO 
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Centennial Fund (Established 1877). 
Massachusetts State 3‘ o Registered Bonds. 





On hand in Boston fine 3 Savings Bank, Jan. 1, 1918.... $ 2,057.68 
Interest on bonds, Jan. 1, 1918, to Jan. 1, 1919.... 30.00 
Interest on deposit in Boston Penny Savings Bank, Jan. 1, 
POUG, 00 JOM. 2. IOIG. 2... csc cwses Re 88 .99 
_aamenmaeesme 118.99 
Balance in Boston Penny Savings Bank, Jan. 1, 1919 2,176.67 
Total on hand, Jan. 1, 1919.... 3,176.67 
Procter Monument Fund (Established 1904). 
(Held in Trust.) 
Cash on hand, January 1, 1918..... ; cos  SSEs ag 
Time Deposit Certificates due June 30, 1918... ee 5,455.2 
Time deposit, interest July 1-August 22, 1918 23.64 
Interest on deposit in International Bank... vlan 30.55 
Interest on Liberty Bonds....... Seer Poole es, 226.25 
INE oo. gle Soke GS SOS a wier-s is rig Sted td 50.00 
$ 9,001.11 
Invested in Liberty Bonds.............. 7,757.91 
ery in International Bank, January 1, 1919. i $ 1,243.20 
. S. Liberty ga 2d Loan, Registered, at 4%, Nos. 
I UE ans baa e606 ow s0e Beis : 3,000.00 
U.S. Liberty Bonds, 2d Loan, converted, at 4 41/46 o, Regis- 
Ss RI ci siee wirceew evens 5,000 .00 
Total On Wand, JaMUATY 1, 1919........scccccsvicen. $ 9,243.20 
College Prize Fund (Established 1905). 
(Held in Trust.) 
On hand Boston Penny Savings Bank, January 1, 1918...... $ 40.01 
Interest on deposit in Boston Penny Savings Bank, January 
Oe ea eee eee I.70 
Total on hand, January 1, 1919. : $ 41.71 
Rice Memorial Fund (Transferred from U.S. P. C. in 1913). 
(Held in Trust.) 
On hand in International Bank, January 1, 1918.......... $ 178.40 
Interest on deposit in International Bank, January 1, 1918, 
gigi cs 576 Male Weve-awe's eee Bey aidiele seis 5.25 
Total on hand International Bank, January 1, 1919... $ 183 .65 
Endowment Fund (Established 1906). 
On hand in Boston Penny Savings Bank, Jan. 1, 1918..... $ 6,864.30 
Interest on deposit in Boston Penny Savings Bank, January 
I, 1918, to January I, I919.......... Resgigisies Anite ee 294.82 
———e J 7,899.13 
Withdrawn from Boston Penny Savings Bank to invest in 
on ork sie ag ko pe ele Ow A ae ews $ 6,800.00 
Balance in Boston Penny Savings Bank. j $ 359.12 
Balance from investment in Liberty Dende pk aced in ‘tee 
national Bank of St. Louis....... ae Peer as 67 .35 
Interest on International Bank of St. Seale. ' Wer Ce 1.65 
Balance on hand International Bank, Jan. 1, 1919 69 .00 
Liberty Bonds, 4th Loan at 4!/,°7, being registered. 7,000 .0O 


OU GE GARE FAR: £, 1019. «006660 c cc ceccces 


$ 7,428.12 
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Ebert Legacy Fund (Established 1909). 


St. Louis City Registered 4% Gold Bonds............... $ 2,000.00 
On hand in International Bank, Jan. 1, 1918.............. 2,324.47 
SOUEGE Gs Te. Be BE ok ce hcce er ecsisertsace 80.00 
Interest om Liberty Bonds. .........cccccccccsecevcs ve 80.00 
Interest on International Bank of St. Louis.............. 20.17 
$ 2,504.64 
MRS Sie EN TOE ov oii os es doer oceosacuseae de 2 ,000 .00 
Balance in International Bank, Jan. 1, 1919.............. 504 .64 
U.S. Liberty Bonds, 4th Loan, Registered at 41/4%, Nos. 
NN oi ore hala ie eee le andakth eI eo a Wake Rk we ae 2 ,000 .0O 
ee ee ee ee eee $ 4,504.64 


A. Ph. A. Research Fund (Established in 1905 as the National Formulary Revision and Research 
Fund and Changed in 1917 to A. Ph. A. Research Fund). 





Cash on hand International Bank, Feb., 1918............ $ 7,043.31 
Balance from National Formulary IV for the year 1917.... 4,059.24 
ee | re ee 200 .0O 
Interest on deposit in International Bank................ 110.40 
11,412.95 
Expense of Research Committee..............cccccccees 14.62 
Invested in Liberty Bonds Feb. 1, 1918 to Jan. 1, 1919.... 5,000.00 
5,014.62 
Balance in International Bank of St. Louis, Jan. 1, 1919 .. $ 6,398 .33 
U.S. Liberty Bonds, Registered, 2nd Loan, at 4%, No. 646. $ 5,000.00 
eer err $11,398 .33 


Joseph P. Remington Honor Medal Fund (Established in 1918). 
On hand U. S. Liberty Bond, 3d converted at 4!/,%, No. 91879. $ 1,000.00 





DIVISION OF PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTRY, 
AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 


We are just in receipt of a communication from Secretary G. D. Beal, of the Division of 
Pharmaceutical Chemistry A. C. S., advising that the meetings of this Division will be held 
Wednesday and Thursday, September 3 and 4 (see also page 638, this number of the JOURNAL). 
The support of this Division is up to the members and small contributions are asked for; 
these should be transmitted to Secretary G. D. Beal, Chemistry Building, Urbana, IIl. 

An open meeting is planned for discussion of patent legislation. The proposed Research 
Institute will be an important consideration of the meeting in which pharmacists are deeply 
interested. 











COMMITTEE REPORTS 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON DRUG MARKET.* 


In preparing our report for the past year, we were confronted witha double problem as 
practically one-half of the year from June 1st to the middle of November witnessed what was 
undoubtedly the greatest effort ever made by our nation in war and in industry. The other half 
of the year brought another phase, or what might be termed the re-adjustment period. Each of 
these periods presented their different problems and the review of the work accomplished under 
these conditions necessitates its consideration from the two angles. During the period of actual 
warfare, consumers frequently did not have much choice and were obliged to accept what was 
available, even though it was of inferior quality and not what they were accustomed to receiving. 
After the cessation of hostilities these conditions were not so pronounced as the demands of our 
Army and Navy were considerably decreased and men were released from the fighting forces to 
again occupy their places in the army of industry. While this condition relieved the stress in 
many lines, particularly in chemistry, it did not have a pronounced influence on the vegetable 
drugs, as their growing and collecting period had passed and no improvement to any extent can 
be expected before another season. Other lines of goods were in a somewhat different position, as 
the release of goods formerly held in large quantities for war purposes and the increased facilities 
for manufacturing satisfied the normal demand. These conditions, however, placed the analyst 
in a difficult position as he had to determine whether or not the article he was examining was still 
subject to war conditions or was an effort on the part of a manufacturer or dealer to market an in- 
ferior article, even when the production of a superior article was possible. 

As in other lines of industry, the analytical staffs of the various laboratories have been 
severely handicapped by the lack of assistants, both by the requirements of private plants engaged 
in war work and the urgent demand of the Army for all available chemists. For these reasons 
the report of your committee does not have quite as wide a scope as we desire, but in accordance 
with our usual custom, we have endeavored to make it comprehensive in order to fully inform 
you concerning the quality of drugs and chemicals found on the market. In general, the im- 
portant question that we have to consider is not whether a few unscrupulous dealers have succeeded 
in evading the law for a short time and have disposed of adulterated goods, but whether the trade, 
as a whole, has maintained its high standard of quality, or if there has been a general lowering of 
quality. In this connection we wish to report that notwithstanding the unsatisfactory industrial 
condition we feel justified in stating that the condition of drugs, oils, chemicals, etc., is fairly 
satisfactory. In commenting on this phase of the situation, Mr. E’we states as follows: ‘‘Con- 
sidering the dearth of labor during the past year we find upon an analysis of our records that the 
quality of medicinal substances during the past year has been gratifyingly satisfactory. The most 
striking result of the dearth of labor has been its effect upon the collection and marketing of crude 
vegetable drugs. These drugs have been offered with the undesirable parts of the plants either still 
attached or not removed to a sufficient extent to permit the drugs to come within the standard 
laid down for them. This condition has made necessary a higher proportion of rejections than 
usual.”’ 

Many of the cases of inferiority were entirely unwarranted and were evidently an effort 
on the part of some to profit by the abnormal conditions and also to dispose of goods of decidedly 
inferior quality. However, in some instances the fault is probably due to the fact that some per- 
sons were engaged in this occupation who had no previous experience and were ignorant of the 
exact requirement for the drug they were handling. A great many cases were due to carelessness 
or indifference to standards such as shipping Blackberry Root Bark containing 30%% of whole roots, 
Butternut Bark and Cotton Root Bark each containing 30% of wood; Cramp Bark with 25% 
of whole roots and adhering wood; Goat’s Rue consisting almost entirely of stems; Pipsissewa 
containing 50% of stems and fruits instead of leaves; Water Pepper consisting almost entirely of 
stems, whereas the whole herb is desired; Stronger Orange Flower Water containing 70 times and 
Stronger Rose Water containing 63 times more non-volatile water-soluble matter than is per- 





* Presented to the 1919 Convention of the Pennsylvania Pharmaceutical Association at 
Buena Vista Springs, 1919. 
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mitted by the U. S. P.; and Zinc Borate containing 18°% of zinc sulphate. In this class could also 
be considered instances where the active principle was considerably under standard, such as the 
instance of two shipments of Cinchona Bark, which contained only 0.36% and 0.68%, respectively, 
of alkaloids, Guaiacol containing a notable amount of impurities, Hydrastis containing only 
0.73% of alkaloids, Ipecac with only .029°%% alkaloids and Stillingia Root containing 70% to 80% 
mouldy root. 

Other cases, although gratifyingly few in number, are clear adulterations or substitutions 
Under this heading we quote Kamala containing 46°% sand, Oil of Cade containing Rosin Oil, 
the presence of another gum in Myrrh to the extent of 70%, the substitution of other members 
of the fern family for Male fern, Rhus Copalina for Rue, a mixture of other plants and grasses for 
St. John’s Wort, Ruellia for Spigelia and Cynodon dactylon for Triticum. Occasionally, a particu- 
larly pernicious practice is uncovered where the valuable principle has been removed and the inert 
portion sold. This year we have two instances of this character, such as Australian Red Gum, 
which had been deprived of its water-soluble tannin and Hydrastis from which the alkaloids had 
been extracted. 

An improvement in the quality of gum-resins and like products is essential, as of the twelve 
samples of Benzoin examined only five were of U.S. P. quality; only three of the seven samples of 
Asafetida and only one of four samples of Myrrh. 

The usual number of cases were found where only slight inferiority was discovered. ‘These 
items were usually not entirely satisfactory in color or contained impurities slightly in excess of 
the standards and were rejected or accepted according to whether or not the conditions noted 
were harmful. 

In reviewing the data contributed to our report, we are re-impressed with the importance 
of a close examination of drugs and chemicals, not only to detect adulterations and determine the 
strength of preparations but to prevent the lowering of quality. It is only in this manner that 
the pharmacist can be assured that the prescription he is compounding contains the actual amount 
of the ingredient prescribed, as substances like Pipsissewa, which was found to contain 50% 
stems and fruits when only the leaves are desired, is in reality only one-half strength; Cramp Bark 
with 25°, roots is only three-fourths strength, and Kamala with 46% sand is only about one- 
half strength. 

Following its usual custom, the committee has taken advantage of the offer of the firms 
of H. K. Mulford Co. and the Smith, Kline & French Co., and has taken the following data from 
their files. The matter presented at this time does not represent all the substances examined 
by these firms but is typical of the articles examined during the period from June 1st, 1918, to 
June rst, 1919 

ACETONE: One lot was 2.25; low in strength but was otherwise of U.S. P. quality. 

Reported by J. G. ROBERTs. 

ACETYLSALICYLIC ACID: Although this substance is subjected to rather rigid 
tests, we find that by far the greater number of samples submitted complied with the require- 
ments. Of the forty-one lots and samples examined only five were rejected. These were not 
very inferior but as they contained more than a faint trace of free salicylic acid and had a decided 
odor of acetic acid when triturated, they were not considered of acceptable quality. The results 
obtained with these samples show that most of the acetylsalicylic acid on the market is of ex- 
cellent quality. No talcum or other adulterant was present in any sample. 

Reported by J. G. ROBERTS. 

ACID BENZOIC: All lots were of U. S. P. quality except one which had a decided yel- 
lowish color Reported by J. G. ROBERTs. 

ACID SALICYLIC: While all samples gave satisfactory results with the U. S. P. tests 
it appears difficult to obtain an entirely satisfactory product as most of the samples examined had 
a yellowish appearance and when used for the manufacture of sodium salicylate gave a product 
with a decided pink color. Reported by J. G. ROBERTs. 

ACONITE ROOT: The rejection of one lot was recommended because it contained only 
0.44% of ether-soluble alkaloids and because it contained about 45% of decayed and soft spongy 
material Reported by J. G. ROBERTS. 

ALKANET ROOT: It was considered that one sample was of very undesirable quality 
on account of an excessively high ash yield, which indicated the presence of a notable amount of 
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dirt. The highest ash heretofore obtained was 15.18%, which was also excessive as all other 

samples examined yielded 6.45% to 10.27%. Reported by J. G. RoBeErtTs. 
ALOIN: A trifle more residue and water insoluble matter than is permitted by the U. S. 

P. was found in one lot. The very slight excess present, however, was not considered objection- 


able. Reported by J. G. ROBERTs. 
ALUM: A lot of Ammonia Alum was not of U. S. P. quality on account of the presence 
of excessive amounts of iron and heavy metals. Reported by J. G. RoBERTs. 
ASAFETIDA: 
Sample. Alcohol-soluble. Ash. 
SRC ersee ste tre sos 4 ote a carpeats 18.6% 62.0% 
eel tare chivas oie plete ens 60.0% 34.4% 
MEA aK pia oe ewes eas 73.6% 10.0% 
Ne ae a ee 59.3% 
rin ete Sch arena Rew Moen 72.0% 4.7% 
ee eee re te eee 51.9% 18.0% 
En eT ae Oe ae 68 .6% 7.5% 
U.S. P. requires not less than 60.0% Not more than 15.0% 
ASAFETIDA-POWDERED: 
Sample. Alcohol-soluble. Ash. 
ee rat cas Raed ye era ca 48 .0o% 27.4% 
U.S. P. requires notlessthan 50.0% Not more than 30.0% 


Reported by F. J: KEENAN. 
BELLADONNA LEAVES: One lot was infested with insects and although assaying 
0.5995 % alkaloids was rejected for use in pharmaceutical preparations. Two other lots, offered 
as Belladonna Leaves, consisted of Solanum nigrum (Common Black Garden Cherry). 
Reported by G. E’we. 
BENZALDEHYDE: Sample was rejected because it gave a strong test for chlorinated 
products. A complete examination of the sample was not considered necessary on this account. 
Reported by J. G. ROBERTs. 
BENZOIC ACID: One lot contained 0.25% chloride, calculated as chlorine. This is 
greatly in excess of the U. S. P. allowance. Seven other lots were normal in this respect. 
Reported by G. E’we. 
BENZOIN: The 12 lots examined assayed 65.4%, 65.5%, 65.8%, 66.7%, 67.0%, 69.3% 
69.7%, 77-5%, 80.0%, 80.2%, 84.3% and 84.6% alcohol-soluble matter, respectively. The U. 
S. P. requires 75%. Reported by K. Suro. 
BERBERIS AQUIFOLIUM: One lot contained 50% of rhizomes and roots without 
bark, whereas the N. F. requires the rejection of Berberis without bark. Evidently the bark was 
lost in handling. This lot was rejected. Reported by G. E’we. 
BLACK HAW: Desiring to obtain data on the ash content of Black Haw, comparative 
tests were made to determine the amount generally present in a commerical sample and in a 
clean, picked sample. The commercial sample was taken from ordinary stock and represented 
the quality usually found on the market. It yielded 7.25% ash and 1.4% acid insoluble ash. 
The picked sample yielded 5.4% ash and only 0.125% of acid insoluble ash was obtained by 
thoroughly cleaning several pieces of bark until they were entirely free of earthy matter. The 
results obtained in these tests show that Black Haw as found in the open market is clean and con- 
tains but little extraneous matter. Reported by J. G. ROBERTs. 
BLACKBERRY ROOT BARK: Three lots contained 21%, 30% and 25%, respectively, 
of whole roots, whereas only the bark is desired. This condition was due to the collection and 
inclusion of the fine roots from which the removing of the bark is an impractical process. 
Reported by G. E’we. 
BLACK HELLEBORE: A 1900 lb. lot was rejected because it was found to be Veratrum 
Viride and not Black Hellebore as labeled. Reported by J. G. ROBERTS. 
BUTTERNUT BARK: One lot contained 30% of wood. Reported by G. E’we. 
CATECHU (Not pale Catechu, U. S. P.): The five lots examined assayed 66.1%, 
81.0%, 83.0%, 88.5% and 89.2% of alcohol-soluble matter, respectively. The British Pharma- 
copoeia requires 60%. Reported by G. E’we. 
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CHESTNUT LEAVES: One lot was rejected because it was gathered too late and was 
hard and brittle and brown in color as a consequence. Another lot contained leaves of other 
castanea species than prescribed by the N. F. Reported by P. Conn. 

CHICORY: One lot was rejected because it was infested with insects. 

Reported by G. E’ws. 

CINCHONA BARK: Five lots from Ecuador assayed 0.36%, 0.68%, 2.22%, 2.56% and 
5.32% total alkaloids, respectively. Two lots from Peru assayed 2.80% and 3.82% total alka- 
loids, respectively. 

One lot of extremely thick Cinchona Bark assayed only 0.76% total alkaloids. Evi- 
dently this bark was taken from an extremely aged or abnormal tree. Reported by G. E’we. 

CINCHONA, YELLOW: An average sample from a forty bale lot was found to contain 
6.05 % alkaloids. Reported by J. G. ROBERTs. 

COPAIBA, PARA: This lot was not of U.S. P. quality as its specific gravity was appre- 
ciably below the U. S. P. standard of .940 to .955 at 25° C and its acid value below the U. S. P. 
standard of not less than 28 nor more than 95. It also gave unsatisfactory results with the U. 
S. P. paraffin oils test and yielded about 1% less resin than the standard of not less than 30%. 

It was soluble in 0.6 part and less of absolute alcohol. The addition of more than this 
amount showed a decrease in solubility. The U.S. P. does not give a limit of solubility and sim- 
ply states that Copaiba is ‘‘Soluble,’’ showing not more than a slight opalescence in dehydrated 
alcohol. In view of the foregoing results it was considered that the lot was of undesirable quality. 

Reported by J. G. ROBERTS. 

COLCHICUM SEED: The colchicine content of a three-bag lot was found to be 0.625%, 
which is well above the U. S. P. standard of ‘‘not less than 0.45%.” 

Reported by J. G. ROBERTs. 

COLCHICUM ROOT: Two lots were of very desirable quality and contained 0.57% and 


0.5 %, respectively, of colchicine. Reported by J. G. ROBERTS. 
COTTON-ROOT BARK: One lot contained 30% of wood, whereas the N. F. limits the 
wood to not more than 5%. Reported by G. E’we. 


CRAMP BARK: One lot contained 25% of whole roots and adhering wood. Two other 
lots also contained excessive wood. The N. F. limits the wood to not more than 5%. 

Reported by P. CouHn. 

Two samples labeled “Cramp Bark, so-called,’ consisted of the bark of Acer spicatum. 

Reported by G. E’wem. 

CREOSOTE: Considerable difficulty has been experienced in obtaining strictly U. S. P. 
creosote during the past year as three of the five lots examined contained coerulignol according 
to the U. S. P. test. Reported by F. J. KEENAN. 

CREOSOTE: The examination of one lot showed that it complied with all the U. S. P. 
tests except that for the detection of coal-tar creosote. As the lot had been obtained from a 
reliable and well-known manufacturer the matter was taken up with them and we were informed 
that their product was pure and that the purest grades of creosote do not produce a clear mixture 
with glycerin, as stated inthe U.S. P. They also stated that products of a lower degree of purity, 
such as the German products heretofore found on the market, will produce a clear mixture with 
glycerin, as they contain more cresols. 

Upon consulting the U. S. P. Revision Committee, we were informed they had investigated 
the matter and had revised the test to read as follows: ‘‘Mix 4 mils of creosote and 4 mils of 
glycerin, then add 1 mil of water, shake gently and allow to stand. A creosote layer equal to or 
greater in volume than the creosote taken separates (Coal-tar creosote).”’ 

As the lot complied with the revised test it was accepted and considered to be of U. S. P. 
quality. Reported by J. G. ROBERTS. 

DAHLIA BULBS: One lot contained many flinty and many soft, brownish, mushy 
bulbs, and was rejected as both flinty and soft, mushy bulbs give low yields of inulin. Only 
firm, white bulbs are satisfactory. Reported by G. E’weE. 

DAMIANA LEAVES: One lot contained an excess of stems 

Reported by G. E’we. 

DIASTASE: One lot assayed very much less than the 1:50 required by the U. 5S. P. 
This lot readily converted starch paste to the ‘‘thin’’ stage but not to the stage of complete con- 
version, Reported: by K. Suro. 
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GAMBIR: Four lots assayed over 60°% alcohol-soluble matter as required by the U 
S. P. Two other lots assayed 45.0% and 55.0%, respectively. Reported by L. J. Lipman 

GLYCERIN: Five of the six samples examined were of U. S. P. quality except that they 
each had a yellowish color. ‘This condition has been prevalent for some time and was probably 
due to the very heavy demand for war purposes which necessitated the production of the highest 
possible yield but which resulted in lowering the quality to some extent. A slight improvement 
has been noted since the cessation of hostilities but it does not yet have the water-white color 


required by the U.S. P. Reported by J. G. RoBERTS 
GOATS RUE: Two lots consisted almost entirely of stems, whereas only the flowering 
tops are desired. Another lot contained 22°; of stems. Reported by G. E’we 
GRINDELIA ROBUSTA: One lot contained 30°, of foreign plants. Another lot con- 
tained an excess of stems Reported by G. E’weE 
GUAIACOL: One lot contained oily hydrocarbons but was of U. S. P. quality in every 
other respect. Reported by J. G. ROBERTS 


GUAIACOL: Two lots did not separate into two layers as required in the ‘“‘U. S. P 
petroleum benzine”’ 


« 


test and also did not congeal as required in the U.S. P. ‘‘15 solution Potas- 
sium Hydroxide’”’ test thus indicating according to the U. S. P. the “presence of impurities 
Reported by F. J. KEENAN 
GUAIAC: 


Sample Alcohol soluble Ash 
( 
- , ; SI .3 
sates ‘ 
Bard sees ‘ 717-44 
— s ( 
3- r 2% 3.95 
Qa ( 
4. 7 2.00 
-. 81.9‘, 


, 
~ 
> 


ae 69 .O° ¢ 
Be. 77.4 
9 83.4% 2.80%, 
eee ey 81.9% 
II 76.5% 
ee 84.1% 3.4% 
. Serr ee 79.9% 3.2% 
s 77 6° 3.9% 
Meessones 74.8% 6.4% 
ae Pe Sai , ; 83.2% $.2°% 
U.S. P. requires not less than 85.0 Not more than 4.0% 


Reported by L. J. LIPMAN 


HELLEBORE ROOT: A sample of powdered root was found to contain 1.28°, alkaloids 
and to yield 23.25% ash. Reported by J. G. ROBERTS 

HYDRASTIS: One lot of powdered drug assayed only 0.735°% alkaloids whereas the 
U. S. P. requires not less than 2.5%. This lot was rejected as it had probably been partially 


extracted. Reported by G. E’wE 
IPECAC: One lot from Honduras assayed only 0.012% emetine and 0.029%¢ total 
alkaloids. Reported by G. E’wre 


IPECAC: The only shipment examined contained 2.36°% ether-soluble alkaloids which 
is well above the U. S. P. standard of 1.75%. It also contained about 3.5% stems 
Reported by J. G. ROBERTS. 
IRON, REDUCED: All of the many lots of reduced iron examined during the past year 
contained sulphides in great excess of the U. S. P. allowance. Al! contained over 90°; metallic 
iron. Reported by G. E’we. 
IGNATIA BEAN: One lot, so labeled, consisted of Calabar Beans 
Reported by G. E’we. 
IRISH MOSS: One lot was rejected because of excessive calcareous matter. 
Reported by G. E’we. 
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KAMALA: A foreign shipment of 200 lbs. was found to yield 46.45% ash which upon 
further investigation was found to be a reddish sand. Kamala is subject to adulteration with 
this substance as on other occasions we have obtained as high as 58.5% ash. 

This practice has been going on for a considerable period and no improvement in quality 
over that furnished in previous years has been noted. Of the nine samples examined since 1908 
only two samples, which yielded 2.4°%% and 2.47%, respectively, were low in ash. The other sam- 
ples yielded the following amounts: 57.2%, 44.1%, 58.6%, 53.5%, 49.1%, 56.9%, 21.7%. 

Reported by J. G. ROBERTs. 

KIESELGUHR: ‘Twenty samples were examined. Eight were strictly U. S. P. Six 
yielded slightly more loss upon ignition than the 10°% allowed by the U. S. P., but not above 
11%; the other six yielded 11.4%, 11.93%, 13.48%, 14.55%, 19.4% and 23.4%, respectively. 
All of the 20 samples were calcined Kieselguhrs, but a few yielded a slight amount of smoke upon 
ignition, indicating insufficient calcination Reported by G. E’we. 

KINO: The 6 lots examined assayed 37.8%, 40.6%, 45.5%, 62.7%, 91.5% and 93.6% 
of alcohol-soluble matter, respectively. The U. S. P. requires not less than 45%. 

Reported by L. J. LIPMAN. 

KOLA NUT: Every lot examined was of good quality and yielded from 1.5% to 2.04% 
of caffeine. Reported by J. G. ROBERTs. 

LACTIC ACID: It has been difficult to obtain lactic acid of 85% total lactic acid strength 
during the past year. Eleven of the lots assaying between 75°) and 84% were otherwise U. S. P. 


and were used in proper proportion Reported by K. SurTo. 
LIME, CHLORINATED: One lot contained only 27.2°% available chlorine instead of 
not less than 30°% as required by the U. 5S. P. . Reported by J. G. RoBERTs. 


(To be concluded in September Issue.) 


CORRESPONDENCE 


CINCINNATI, July 28, rg19. 
THE EDITOR: 

Druggists are having an experience with vexatious taxes which ought to convince them 
that the time has come to direct public attention to other sources of revenue besides taxes on 
business. The average citizen seems to think there is just one way to raise public revenue and 
that way is by taxing business and industry. As long as people think that way, druggists, other 
merchants and business men generally, will be penalized with taxes for rendering service. 

You have observed how men buy land and hold it unimproved until its value is doubled— 
often quadrupled, by the extension of public improvements and increase in population, and 
how they then sell, pocketing the increase in land value which the people created. Men have 
amassed untold wealth rendering no service whatever, just holding land unimproved and out of 
use. The people create the land values and land speculators appropriate them to enrich them- 
selves. 

There is an organization of business men and manufacturers who have organized to urge 
this simple and practical proposition—that instead of permitting individuals to appropriate the 
socially created land values for private use, the people appropriate them for public use. 
Then it will not be necessary to confiscate the profits of business and industry for public purposes. 
It is not a new theory; it is proving successful in Canada, in parts of California, in towns in Mary- 
land; and Pittsburg and Scranton, Pennsylvania, have taken steps in this direction. 

I am sending you a copy of a little publication! containing an article of mine that will, I 
am sure, become of more and more interest, as the burden of taxation increases, especially in the 
drug trade. 

Signed, CHas. G. MERRELL. 





1 Ohio Site Taxer, June 19. The paper is printed in this issue of the JOURNAL. 
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LEGENDS UNDER CUTS REVERSED IN 
ARTICLE ON “STRUCTURE OF 
BERMUDA GRASS COM- 
PARED WITH THAT 
OF TRITICUM.” 


Prof. C. J. Zufall advises us that due to an 
error of their office in typing the legends under 
cuts of the article on “Structure of Bermuda 
Grass Compared with that of Triticum,’ these 
were reversed, and he asks us to announce the 
72-473, June issue JOURNAL 


error. See pp 
A. Pu. A. Readers will please make a nota- 


tion that will indicate the transposition. 


FIFTH NATIONAL EXPOSITION OF 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES. 
The forthcoming National Exposition of 


Chemical Industries at the Coliseum and First 
Regiment Armory, Chicago, during the week 
of September 22nd and 27th, inclusive, holds 
possibilities of as great benefit to American 
Chemical Industry as in the past during the 
war period when it contributed so directly 
to the firm establishment of a chemical industry 
in this country. This Exposition will prove 
that the chemical industry in this country is 
advancing with leaps and bounds; that the in- 
dustries are flourishing and that the end is not 
yet in sight. It will show what optimism has 
done for the country and what a continued 
spirit of optimism can do. The fields of or- 
ganic chemistry in dyes, pharmaceuticals and 
various organic technical products have made 
great strides in the last year, and will demon- 
strate that the greatest achievements in the 
war period were not of organic products for 
the taking of life alone or for temporarily in- 


capacitating men. 


DOCTORS PROPOSE TO MAKE NEW 
YORK WORLD’S MEDICAL CENTER. 


Proposals to make New York a world med- 
ical center by construction of a $50,000,000 
medical foundation were announced July 11, by 
Dr. Royal S. Copeland, New York commis- 
sioner of health, after a meeting of physicians 
and surgeons, at which the New York Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Medical Educa- 
tion and Medical Science was organized. 
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Objects of the association include the es- 
tablishment of a working affiliation of the 
medical schools, hospitals, laboratories and 
public health facilities of the city and creation 
of a ‘“‘medical educational foundation’ to 
finance medical education and investigation 

Wendell C. Phillips, ear 
proposed the association, 
dent; George D. Stewart, president of the New 
York Academy of Medicine, vice-president, 
and Haven Emerson, formerly commissioner 


specialist, who 


was elected presi- 


of health, secretary. 


METHOD OF EXTRACTION OF 
ALKALOIDS. 


NEW 


L. Reutter suggests a new method of ex- 
tracting alkaloids which consists in replacing 
the strong mineral acids by acetic, citric, tar- 
taric, oxalic, or 8-naphthalenesulphonic acids. 
The method treating 50 
grammes of the powdered drug with 200 grammes 
of boiling water containing 5 grammes of the 
acid, filter hot, decant from the separated oil 
the remaining with 


is carried out by 


or resin, extract traces 
ether or petroleum ether, evaporate the solu- 
tion to small bulk and precipitate the alkaloid 
suitable base. Redissolve and isolate 
the pure alkaloid by 
alytical results of the examination of twenty- 
six drugs with each of the five acids are tabu- 
lated, the results showing close agreement.— 


Schweiz. Apoth. Ztg. through Chem. Abst. 


by a 


usual methods. An- 


OXIDATION OF APOMORPHINE. 


It has already been shown that when mor- 
phine is digested with unsterilized food sub- 
stances no apomorphine is produced, nor is 
such the case with ferments in the presence of 
chloroform, toluol, or sodium fluoride. Ex- 
periments with fungi and bacteria have shown 
that neither Aspergillus nor Penicillium splits 
up cocaine with formation of an oil with a 
basic reaction, probably a pyrrol derivation; 
in no case, however, was benzoic acid pro- 
duced; bacteria, on the other hand, readily 
do so. Neither fungus apomor- 
phine from morphine. Apomorphine hydro- 
chloride yields by oxidation with dilute solu- 
tion of potassium ferricyanide a substance sol- 


produces 
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uble in benzol with production of an intense 
amethyst-violet color; this is an exceedingly 
delicate test for apomorphine. By a rather 
lengthy process (details in the original), an 
oxidation product was obtained in absolutely 
black crystals soluble in chloroform with in- 
violet color similar to that produced 


tense 

when an apomorphine solution is carefully 
oxidized with potassium bichromate and 
shaken with chloroform. FE. Winterstein 


Schweiz. A poth. Ztg., §7, 133; through Pharma- 
ceutical Journal and Pharmacist, July 5, 19.) 
SECURES HOSPITAL FOR 
ADDICTS. 


NEW YORK 
DRUG 

Mayor Hylan, of New York City, announced 
on July 18 the acceptance by the city of the 
gift of a hospital by John D. Rockefeller for 
the treatment of drug addicts. 

The gift includes the buildings of the War 
Demonstration Hospital, at Avenue A and 
64th St., built at a cost of $300,000, and the 
expense of moving the buildings to Warwick 
Farm, Orange County. 

Warwick Farm was bought by the city and 
equipped for the treatment of inebriates, but 
as the country has gone dry, it is held that the 
need of such use has gone. 

The city will appropriate $36,500 for the 
hospital’s work for the remainder of the year 
and $25,000 for carrying on the work of relief 
of addicts within the city. The first step in 
establishing the farm was taken by the Sink- 
ing Fund Commission when it transferred 
Warwick Farm to the jurisdiction of the Board 
of Health. 

July 17 was the last day on which drug ad- 
dicts could obtain drugs on _ prescriptions 
without being registered. 
700 sought yellow cards at the registration 
Registration entitles the 


Between 600 and 


office in Prince St. 
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addict to treatment for two months, in which 
time, the health commissioner said, it is 
hoped to effect a cure or to reduce the patient’s 
wants greatly, with promise of a cure in a 
comparatively short time. 

The commission said one of the best fea- 
tures of the registration plan is that it pre- 
vents duplication and reduplication, as the 
registration card bears the history of the ad- 
dict and his or her picture. The commissioner 
cited the case of a man recently arrested who 
had obtained three prescriptions under differ- 
ent names from different physicians as one of 
the evils of the former system 

Through the information obtained by the 
registration plan in New York, some of the 
data of the report of the Special Committee 
on Narcotics can be checked. Great care was 
exercised in preparing this report, but with 
that there have overlooked. 
Each order for drugs requires a new prescrip- 
tion, thus drug addicts required maay such 
prescriptions and the number cannot be made 
the basis of determining the number of drug 
addicts. The Government very likely has in 
its possession a large amount of the narcotic 
drugs reported and American manufacturers 
supplied the European armies before the entry 
of the United States into the war. The num- 
ber of addicts in New York has been esti- 
mated at from 100,000 to 200,000, and up to 
July 17, only 3,000 addicts registered. 


been points 


Dr Emil Fischer, professor of chemistry in 
the University of Berlin, died July 16. 

Professor Fischer gained prominence through 
his numerous contributions to organic and 
biological chemistry. For his work in chem- 
istry he was awarded the Nobel Prize in 1902; 
the Elliott Cresson Gold Medai was awarded 
Professor Fischer by the Franklin Institute of 
Doctor Fischer was 


Philadelphia in 1913. 


born in 1852. 





OBITUARY. 


FRANKLIN MUHLENBERG APPLE. 

Franklin M. Apple of Philadelphia, a well 
and favorably known member of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association, died at his home, 
3233 W. Berks Street, July 9. While Mr. 
Apple had been in poor health for a number of 
years, the suddenness of the summons was a 
shock to his many friends, and their sympathy 
goes out to the bereaved. 


The deceased was born at Centerville, Pa., 
14, 1870, the son of Rev. B. F. 
Soon after graduat- 
high school he 


February 
Apple and Ella P. Apple. 
ing from the Bangor (Pa.) 
entered the drug business; later he came to 
Philadelphia, where he was for a time em- 
ployed in the store of a cousin. He graduated 
with honors from the Philadelphia College of 
receiving the Alumni 


Pharmacy in 1890, 
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Prize. Following his graduation he was assist- 
ant to Prof. Samuel P. Sadtler in the Chemical 
Laboratory of the University of Pennsylvania 

In 1891 he entered the drug business on his 
own account, later acquiring a second store 
While successful in these ventures, his health 
gave way, and he disposed of these stores to 
engage in work that gave him outdoor em- 
ployment. However, he could not very long 
resist the call of pharmacy, and in 1901 he 
bought the store at Thirty-first and Berks 
Streets, where he developed a_ successful 
business and gained an enviable reputation 
as pharmacist. His activities attracted the 





FRANKLIN M. APPLE 


attention of the Medico-Chirurgical College 
faculty, who elected him to give instruction 
in dispensing in this institution. The condi- 
tion of his health again necessitated a change, 
and in 1914 he sold this store and sought 
recuperation in outdoor life and exercise, but 
very soon thereafter enlisted in Red Cross 
work; declining health induced him to spend 
the following winter in Florida, and here Mr. 
and Mrs. Apple later concluded to make their 
home. 

Soon after returning to Philadelphia in 
1918 Mr. Apple served his country in ammuni- 
tion plants of this section, and at the con- 
clusion of his engagements he was given a 
testimonial letter and also awarded a certificate 
for -his faithful services by the Chief of 


Ordnance. The following winter Mr. and 
Mrs. Apple returned to St. Petersburg, where 
the climate was favorable for the improvement 
of Mr. Apple’s physical condition, and, when 
they came back to Philadelphia a few months 
ago, they completed their plans for per- 
manently residing in Florida. But the passing 
of an hour, the slowing of the heart until it 
ceased its beat, changed all of this, and the 
happiness of a loving companion, because of 
the hopes which seemed so promising in their 
new home, turned to sorrow and distress. 

The Medico-Chirurgical College conferred 
the degree of Doctor of Pharmacy on Mr. 
Apple in 1912, and the Alumni Association 
of the same institution elected him a frater. 
The deceased was interested in every move- 
ment for the advancement of the drug busi- 
ness and the improvement of pharmacy, 
therefore he not only affiliated with organiza- 
tions having this as an object but actively 
participated in such promotions. He had 
been a member of the Philadelphia Retail 
Druggists’ Association, was a member of the 
Pennsylvania Pharmaceutical Association and 
the National Pharmaceutical Service Associa- 
tion. He joined the American Pharmaceutical 
Association in 1905, and was First Vice- 
President in 1913-1914. He was Chairman 
of the Section on Practical Pharmacy and 
Dispensing in 1907-1908, and of the Section 
on Commercial Interests in 1910-1911. For 
a number of years he was a member of the 
Council. Mr. Apple was deeply interested 
in the National Formulary, and while in 
business acquainted the physicians in his 
section of the city with this Standard, and 
by his propagandic efforts promoted the 
prescribing of U. S. P. and N. F. preparations. 

We are indebted to Mr. J. C. Peacock for 
the above data and the following apprecia- 
tion. 

“The works of Franklin M. Apple are more 
impressive than words, but I, his friend since 
early days, who knew so well that his ambition 
was limited by his strength of body, would 
like to say these few words: 

He was sincere and genuine; he could not, 
much less would he, dissemble; ’twas not his 
nature; he must be himself. And though his 
temperament throughout life seemed one of 
intense earnestness, it was because he ever 
had and showed the courage of his convictions 
to stand for things in that light of the right 
in which he saw them; for he had a jolly side, 
as well; a cordial hand-shake, a hearty laugh, 
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a real, loyal interest in his friends, a tender 
heart, a generous disposition, and he was ap- 
preciative. One of the pleasing thoughts of 
his life was that he had made his own way 
from boyhood on.”’ 

Mr. Apple was a member of Meade Com- 
mandery, P. O. S. of A., Linwood Assembly 
No. 7, A. O. M. P., and Eagle Council No. 3, 
Fraternal Patriotic Americans. 

The funeral services were held on Friday 
11th. The 
Centerville, Pa. on the following day 


was at 
He is 
survived by Mrs. Apple, his mother and three 


evening, July interment 


brothers. 
JOHN LEONHARDT ETZEL. 
John L. Etzel, of Clear Lake, 
suddenly June 29. For a number of years he 


Iowa, died 


had an organic heart trouble, and this afflic- 
tion was the cause of his death. 

He was born in New York City, December 
23, 1857, and went to Iowa with his parents 
when a boy. He attended the public schools 
of Iowa City and later the University of St. 
Louis, and thereafter the University of Iowa. 
l‘or several years he was employed in the 
pharmacy of Dr. William Vogt of Iowa City, 
and in 1876 took up his residence in Clear 
Lake. 
business men, not only engaged in the drug 


Here he became one of the prominent 
business but also interested in the financial 
institutions and manufacturing enterprises of 
Clear Lake. 
of his health, he had spent the winters in 


For several years, on account 


California. He is survived by his widow and 
one son. 
Pharma- 


Mr. Etzel joined the American 


ceutical Association in 
CLAYTON WOOD HOLMES. 
Clay W. Holmes, 


1597. 


manufacturer of Elmira, 
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N. Y., died July 13, aged seventy-one vears. 
Mr. Holmes was one of the organizers of the 
New York State Pharmaceutical Association, 
and for many years its Secretary. He was 
prominent in public life and Masonic circles. 
Mr. Holmes joined the Pharma- 


ceutical Association in 1873. 


American 


ABRAHAM JACOBI, M.D 


Dr. Abraham Jacobi, one of the foremost 
United States, died 
summer home on Lake 
He was eighty-nine years old and apparently 


physicians of the July 


10, at his George. 
had been in good health until the day of his 
death. 

Doctor Jacobi, a native of WestphalJia, born 
May 6, 
versity in 1851. 


1830, was a graduate of Bonn Uni 
Identified with th: 


tionary movement in Germany, he was de- 


revolu- 


tained in Berlin and Cologne, 1851-53, for 


‘high treason.’’ In the latter year he settled 
in New York, making a specialty of children’s 
diseases, serving in turn as a professor in 
New York Medical College, the University 
of New York and the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons of Columbia University He 
filled many important hospital appointments 
contributor to 


and was distinguished as a 


medical publications; American and foreign 


medical societies and universities honored him; 
the University of 
professorship of pediatrics, but he declined 


Berlin offered him the 


Doctor Jacobi was a member for fifty-six 
years of the New York Academy of Medicine, 
serving for a time as its president. For more 
than a half century he was officially connected 
with the Mount Sinai Hospital in New York 
At the age of eighty-two he was serving as 
Associa 


president of the American Medical 


tion. 





SOCIETIES AND COLLEGES. 


NEW YORK MEETING OF THE AMERI- 


CAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION. 
The program of the sixty-seventh annual 


meeting of the American Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation will be found in another section of 
this issue. Tentative programs of the Amer- 
ican Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties 
National 
Pharmacy are also included. 
are to be held in New York City, Hotel Penn- 


and the Association of Boards of 


These meetings 
week of August 25. 


sylvania, during the 


Make your arrangements to be present. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL 

PHARMACEUTICAL SERVICE ASSO- 

CIATION. 

The annual meeting of the National Pharma- 
ceutical Service Association was held at 145 
North Tenth Street, 
evening of June 30th, 1919 

The 


port, 


Philadelphia, on the 


Secretary presented his annual re- 
briefly reviewing the activities of the 
Attention called to the 
many hundreds of petitions sent to the Com- 


mittee on Military Affairs of the House of 


Association. was 


Representatives from all parts of the United 
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States in the interest of the Edmonds’ Bill, 
together with many personal telegrams and 
letters from prominent pharmacists, physi- 
cians, parents of men in the military service, 
and many public men. Considerable news- 
paper activity was also secured in various 
parts of the country. 

Although the Edmonds’ Bill did not pass 
in the last session of Congress, it has been re- 
introduced and arrangements are being made 
for a conference during the annual meeting 
of the American Pharmaceutical Association, 
so that all who are interested 
such legislation may have an opportunity to 
express their views and determine what 
modifications may be necessary. At this 
meeting there will also be considered the Naval 
Bill introduced by Hon. George P. Darrow, 
for the establishment of permanent commis- 
sions in the Hospital Corps of the Navy, and 
it is hoped that Congressmen Edmonds and 
Darrow, and officials of the Navy, can be 
present to advise with and give us the benefit 
of their experience. 

The Treasurer presented his annual report, 
and in setting forth the finances of the Asso- 
ciation since its establishment, stated that the 
printing expenses have totaled $555.56, 
postage $394.59, expense of presenting the 
cause of military pharmacists to other associa- 
tions, $178.55, and the cost of a stenographer 
in the office $807 .50, with office furniture and 
typewriter rental $29.95; these totaled an 
expenditure of $1,966.15. The number of 
those who have failed to renew their mem- 
bership since the signing of the armistice has 
been disappointing, and as shown by the 
Treasurer’s report, the necessary expense in 
conducting this work is comparatively large. 

The officers have given liberally of their time 
and services and it is strongly urged that the 
rank and file of pharmacy support the new 
officers in the propaganda which must be 
conducted actively during the present term 
of Congress if we can hope for success. 

It is hoped that before the New York meet- 
ing of the A. Ph. A. a conference can be held 
with the office of the Surgeon-General of the 
Army, so that the army viewpoint of such 
legislation can be properly presented at the 
meeting. 

The reports from the Ohio Branch of the 
N. P. S. A. were most gratifying and showed 
an intense interest in the cause of military 
pharmacists. About 200 members of this 
branch have recently renewed their allegiance 


in securing 
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and the activities of this branch were com- 
mended. 

The election of officers for the ensuing year 
resulted as follows: 

President, Dr. Frank Cain, Cincinnati. 

Vice-President, Caswell A. Mayo, Cincinnati. 

Secretary, E. Fullerton Cook, Philadelphia. 

Treasurer, Josiah C. Peacock, Philadelphia. 

Executive Committee, George M. Beringer, 
Camden; Robert P. Fischelis, Philadelphia; 
Eugene G. Eberle, Philadelphia; William D. 
Robinson, Philadelphia; Theo. D. Wetter- 
stroem, Cincinnati; Jeannot Hostmann, New 
York City; Henry Kraemer, Ann Arbor, Mich.; 
Charles H. LaWall, Philadelphia; Edwin L. 
Newcomb, Minneapolis. 

A motion of appreciation to the medical 
friends who have been helping the Association 
in the effort to secure proper ranking for 
pharmacists in the army was unanimously 
approved. It was suggested that if possible, 
a meeting of the N. P. S. A. be held at the New 
York meeting of the A. Ph. A., and after the 
President’s reception on Wednesday evening 
was suggested as an appropriate time. 

E. FULLERTON COOK, 
Secretary. 


THE TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEET- 

ING OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 

TION OF RETAIL DRUGGISTS. 

The annual convention of the National As- 
sociation of Retail Druggists will be held in 
Rochester, N. Y., September 8 to 12. The 
prospects are that this will be one of the largest 
and most important conventions ever held by 
this organization. 

The important legislation which has been 
enacted by the Federal Government and State 
Legislatures will receive consideration. 

The success and prosperity of druggists is 
largely dependent upon the interest taken by 
them in organization work. The officers of 
Associations do all in their power in behalf 
of the members, but the counsel and advice 
of the members are essential so that the work 
of the officers may be properly directed. 

Rochester is a convention city, and a fine 
entertainment program has been outlined for 
the meeting. 
SOUTHWESTERN DRUGGISTS’ 

ASSOCIATION. 

An association of the druggists of Missouri, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkansas and Texas has 
The name of the new organiza- 


THE 


been formed. 
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tion is to be The Southwestern Druggists’ As- 
sociation. The initiative in the matter was 
taken by R. Lee Drummond, President of the 
Oklahoma Association. 

At the initial meeting there were present, 
among others, Thomas Roach, S. W. Stone, 
W. R. Jarrett, H. S. Shackelford, R. L. San- 
ford and Mr. Montfordt, of Oklahoma; Paul 
L.. Hess, Minnie M. Whitney and H. C. Tindall, 
of Missouri; and M. W. Friedenberg, W. A. 
Wilson, Matt Noll and Edward Dorsey, of 
Kansas. 


STATE PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OFFICERS FOR 1919-1920. 
ALABAMA. 

President, J. F. Spearman, Anniston. 
First Vice-President, Luther Davis, Tusca- 

loosa. 

Second Vice-President, Chas. C. Anderson, 
Huntsville. 

Secretary, W. E. Bingham, Tuscaloosa. 

Treasurer, S. .. Toomer, Auburn. 

Among the important discussions was that 
on the proposed Alabama law concerning 
venereal diseases. Dr. Blasengame, of the 
State Board of Health, read a paper on the 
subject. Quite a number of physicians were 
in attendance, and discussed the points with 
the members of the Association. 

Mobile was selected for the next place of 
meeting. 

ARKANSAS. 

President, W. C. Hogan, Atkins. 

Vice-President, L.. C. Hattaway, Fort Smith. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Mary A. Fein, 
Little Rock. 

Executive Committee, F. M. McClerkin and 
L. K. Snodgrass, Little Rock, and M. A. 
Eisele, Hot Springs. 

Discussion of legislative matters and the 
Government 
Service occupied a portion of 
the time during the Arkansas meeting. The 
Association will meet next year in Little Rock. 


pharmacists in the 
considerable 


status of 


CALIFORNIA. 

President, K. B. Bowerman, San Francisco. 

First Vice-President, C. W. Hartsough, San 
Diego. 

Second Vice-President, A. 
dena. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Edward A. 


L. Hawkins, Pasa- 


Henderson, 
San Diego. 

The important discussion of the meeting re- 
lated to the need of more extended affiliation 
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with Associations by pharmacists. Fresno 
was named as the next place of meeting. 


COLORADO. 

President, A. B. Tipple, Pueblo. 

First Vice-President, 1,. A. Jeancon, Denver. 

Second Vice-President, W. F. Meyer, Colo- 
rado Springs. 

Treasurer, C. D. Smith, Grand Junction. 

Secretary, Chas. J. Clayton, Denver. 

New taxes and narcotic regulations were 
Quite a number of 
dealing with 


subjects of discussion. 
interesting were read, 


drug store management and pharmaceutical 


papers 


manufacturing. 
CONNECTICUT. 
President, C. T. Hull, New Haven. 
First Vice-President, S. S. Nelson, 
ford. 
Second Vice-President, Frank Sisk, Norwich. 
Secretary-Treasurer, P. S. Garvin, Bethel. 
The Connecticut Association considered 
the advisability of raising the annual dues. A 
final decision will be made at the next annual 
meeting. 


Hart- 


FLORIDA. 


President, J. S. Jewett, Lakeland. 

First Vice-President, Leon Hale, Tampa. 

Second Vice-President, George R. Cherry, 
Jacksonville. 

Third Vice-President, Max Hankins, Day- 
tona. 

Secretary-Treasurer, J. H. Haughton, Palatka. 

The program of the Florida Association in- 
cluded discussions on drug store management 
and pharmaceutical dispensing. The Associa- 
tion is to be incorporated and the place for 
holding the next meeting is left to the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

GEORGIA. 


President, W. T. Knight, Savannah. 

First- Vice-President, D. G. Wise, Atlanta. 

Second Vice-President, R. E. Perry, Sylvania. 

Third Vice-President, Jabe Samps, Thomas- 
ton. 

Secretary, T. A. Cheatham, Atlanta. 

Treasurer, T. C. Marshall, Atlanta. 

Legislative topics occupied quite a 
portion of the time of the Georgia Associa- 
tion, more particularly discussion of the new 


large 


revenue law. 
ILLINOIS. 


President, John C. Wheatcroft, Grayville. 
First Vice-President, William Clancy, LaSalle. 
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Second Vice-President, Adolph Umenhofer, MARYLAND. 
Chicago. bate , ‘ 
- te a oe a President, David R. Millard, Baltimor 
hire ice-Presiden “rec oth, Spring- . - . , : 
: , I 5 First Vice-President, G. W. Pearce, Frost 
field. | 
T G N. Bennett, Ur! "Tae 
reasurer, George N. Bennett, Urbana. : —" , sa 
dpe & rs sa Second Vice-President, R. E. Lee William 
Secretary, William B. Day, Chicago. ‘ 
- , son, Baltimore 
The important feature of the Illinois Pharma- Third Vice-President, |. W. Dorman, Balti 
ceutical Association meeting was the dis more 
cussion of present federal legislative matters. Secretary, Dr. E. F. Kelly, Baltimore 
There were more than four hundred in attend Treasurer, Samuel Y. Harris. Baltimore 
ance at the meeting. The Maryland Association favorably di 
cussed the federation of state associations in 
INDIANA. the House of Delegates A. Ph. A. Considera 


tion was given to various federal and state 
laws. J. Thomas Lyons, Manager of the 


Baltimore Sun, addressed the convention 


President, E. W. May, Martinsville. 
First Vice-President, Thomas RB. Cregler, 


Attica. 
Second Vice-Preside l Shedde 
Seconc h. ce-President, W. H. Sheddell, MASSACHUSETTS 
Crown Point. 
President, Charles C. Hearn, Quincy 


Treasurer, Frank H. Carter, Indianapolis 


. , ° : Tirst Vice-President fread Parise 
Secretary, Wm. A. Oren, Indianapolis First Vice-President, Alfred J. Paquette, 


a ; , ; Lynn. 
There was a general discussion of ways and ' — - ; 
‘ . ° P Second ] ice-f resident, I ] Mullarkv, 
means for improving the organization, also , ; : 
" s pi , Framingham 
of methods of business conduct. The Jndiana ‘ Sar: ; 
. ; ti Secretary, James F. Guerin, Worcestet 
Pharmacist was selected as the official organ va fe ey ; 
ene? Treasurer, John J. Tobin, Boston 
of the Association. ; =2 : : : 
One of the most interesting features of thi 


Massachusetts meeting was the place where 
the Convention was held, namely, in the new 


College of 


KENTUCKY. 


President, C. J. Lordier, Ashland. building of the Massachusetts 
First Vice-President, J. F. Wilson, Mayfield Pharmacy. This magnificent college build- 
Second Vice-President, W. H. Fischer, ing was made possible by the generosity of 


Somerville. George R. White, and the interest of the As 


Third Vice-President, R. R. Woods, Pem- sociation was much enhanced by the su 
broke. roundings. 

Secretary, J. W. Gayle, Frankfort 
5 MISSISSIPPI. 


Treasurer, Vernol Driskoll, Ghent. 
President, C. KE. Ading, Flora 


Vice-Presidents, W. B. Kelly, Jackson, and 
H. G. Carr, Yazoo City. 
Secretary-Treasurer, A. S. Coody, Jackso 


Much attention was given to discussion of 
legislative matters. 
LOUISIANA. 

, ? : Legislation was an important topic of di 
President, J. N. W. Otto, New Orleans cussion. Corinth was selected as the next 
Vice-Presidents, W. N. Wilson, Independ place of meeting 

ence, and Christian Schertz, New Orleans 
Recording Secretary, George W. McDuff, NEBRASEA. 

New Orleans. President, Orel Jones, Oconto. 

Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. John T. Treasurer, D. D. Adams, Nehawka 


Benedict, Jr., New Orleans. Secretary, J. G. McBride, University Place. 
Treasurer, Dr. George 5. Brown, New Or The Pharmacy Section of the Code Bill 
leans. received much consideration. This Bill was 
The proposition of having one or more passed by the last Nebraska Legislature, and 


takes the appointment of examiners for the 


pharmacists on the Louisiana Board of Health 
Foard of Pharmacy out of the hands of the 


was a subject under consideration by the As I 
sociation, and the Governor will be requested Association and reduces the number of ex 
to limit the Board of Pharmacy appoint aminers to three. The next meeting place is 


ments to members of the Association. Omaha. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


President, Charles E. Dufort, Manchester. 


First Vice-President, S. H. Whiting, Ray- 
mond. 

Second Vice-President, J. R. Kelley, New- 
port. 


Secretary, Eugene Sullivan, Concord. 

Treasurer, S. Howard Bell, Derry. 

Auditor, ¥. H. Marshall, Manchester. 

Governor Bartlett was present at the meet- 
ing of the New Pharmaceutical 
Association and convention. 
New Castle was selected as the next place of 


Hampshire 
addressed the 


meeting. 
NEW JERSEY. 

President, Edward A. Sayre, Newark. 

Vice-Presidents, Harry W. Crooks, Newark, 
and Harry E. Bischoff, Union. 

Secretary, Jeannot Hostmann, Hoboken. 

Treasurer, Edward R. Sparks, Burlington. 

Propaganda was started to educate the pub- 
lic as to the meaning of U. S. P. in connection 
with preparations dispensed and sold in drug 
stores. The next meeting will be the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Association, and is to be 
held in the home city of the President, E. A. 
Sayre. 

NEW YORK. 

President, Robert Lehman, New York. 

First Vice-President, H. B. Guilford, Roches- 
ter 

Second 
Buffalo. 

Third Vice-President, W.C. Barton, Saratoga. 

Treasurer, Frank Richardson, Cambridge. 

Secretary, Edward S. Dawson, Syracuse. 

Drug store conditions and legislative matters 
were important items of discussion. A large 
number of important papers was read. 


Vice-President E. B.  Breckon, 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


President, G. R. Pilkington, Pittsboro. 

Vice-Presidents, E. E. Missildine, Tryon, 
I. W. Rose, Rocky Mount, J. A. Goode, 
Asheville. 

Secretary-Treasurer, J. G. Beard, Chapel Hill. 

Local Secretary, C. A. Raysor, Asheville. 

The Edmonds’ Bill and the Stephens’ Price 
Maintenance’ Bill were reindorsed. A 
Scholarship was established at the School of 
Pharmacy, University of North Carolina. 
The federation idea in the House of Delegates, 
A. Ph. A., was favored. Efforts will be made 
to largely increase the membership of the As- 


sociation. 
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Asheville was selected as the place for the 
next meeting. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


President, Dr. Robert P. Fischelis, Phila- 
delphia. 
First Vice-President, Harlan J. Mentzer, 


Blue Ridge Summit. 

Second Vice-President, Ira G. Amsler, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Secretary, Louis Saalbach, Pittsburgh. 


Local Secretary, W. B. Goodyear, Harris- 
burg. 

Assistant Secretary, J. H. Wurdack, Pitts- 
burgh. 


Treasurer, P. H. E. Gleim, Lebanon 

Resolutions were presented objecting to ad- 
vertising by manufacturers that was unfair to 
druggists. The federation idea in the House 
of Delegates, A. Ph. A., 
arrangements 


was favored provided 


satisfactory could be made 
Many important 


presented. 


papers and reports were 


TEXAS 


President, Sam P. Harben, Richardson 


First Vice-President, W. C. Burns, San 
Antonio. 

Second Vice-President, W. H. Wentland, 
Manor. 


Secretary-Treasurer, W. H. Cousins, Dallas 


Legislation was an important subject of 


discussion. ‘The Association is opposed to the 


of alcoholics in drug stores except in 


prescriptions. Dallas 
next place of meeting 


sale 


was selected as the 


VERMONT. 

President, Fred D. Pierce, Barton 

First Vice-President, 1,. D. Clough, Wood- 
stock. 

Second Vice-President, L. J. Trudel, Rutland 

Third Vice-President, Harry Alexander, St 
Albans. 

Secretary, J. P. Lambert, Burlington 

Treasurer, W. 1. Terrill, Burlington 


WASHINGTON. 


President, Frank Robinson, Spokane 


First Vice-President, Harry S. Elwood, 
Ellensburg 

Second Vice-President, Harvey L. Young, 
Yakima. 


Secretary, Mrs. Emily McCrea, Spokane 

Treasurer, Elmer Brown, Spokane. 

Considerable time was given to a discussion 
of the new revenue law. 
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WISCONSIN. 
President, A. F. Mentzel, Milwaukee. 
First Vice-President, Arthur Hipke, Chilton. 
Second Vice-President, FE. J. Burnside, Ripon. 
Third Vice-President, Fred W. Bernstein, 


Manitowoc. 
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Secretary, E. G. Raeuber, Milwaukee. 

Treasurer, Henry Rollman, Chilton. 

Higher educational requirements for pharma- 
cists were favored by the Association, and the 
dispensing of alcoholics on physicians’ pre- 
scriptions disapproved. 





THE PHARMACIST AND THE LAW. 


PASSES BILL FOR PROHIBI- 
TION ENFORCEMENT. 

By a vote of nearlv three to one, the House, 
on July 22, passed a bill for prohibition en- 


HOUSE 


forcement with drastic provisions and penal- 
ties. The bill provides, among other things, 
that an intoxicating liquor is alcohol, brandy, 
whisky, rum, gin, beer, ale, porter, wine and 
“any spirituous, vinous, malt or fermented 
liquor, liquids and compounds, whether medi- 
cated, proprietary, patented, or not, and by 
whatever name called, containing one-half of 
one per centum or more of alcohol by volume, 
which are potable or capable of being used as a 
beverage.”’ 

The bill, as it passed the House, provides: 

After January 26, 1920, every person per- 
mitted under the law to have liquor in his 
possession shall report the quantity and kind 
to the commissioner of internal revenue. 
(This applies to pharmacists, chemists, physi- 
cians, etc.) 

After February 1, 1920, the possession of 
any liquor, other than as authorized by the 
law, shall be prima facie evidence that it is 
being kept for sale or otherwise in violation 
of the law. 

It will not be required, however, to report, 
and it will not be illegal to have in one’s pos- 
session liquor in a private dwelling while the 
same is occupied and used by the possessor as 
his private dwelling and the liquor is used for 
personal consumption by the owner, his family, 
or his guests. 

The possessor of such liquors, however, 
bears the burden of proof that the liquor was 
acquired and is possessed lawfully. 

Intoxicating liquor is defined as a beverage 
containing more than one-half of one percent 
of alcohol. 

Any house, boat, vehicle or other place 
where liquor is manufactured or sold is de- 
clared a nuisance. 

No person shall manufacture, sell, barter, 
give away, transport, import, export, deliver, 
furnish or receive any intoxicating liquors. 

Liquor for non-beverage purposes and wine 


for sacramental use may be sold under speci- 
fied regulations. 

Denatured alcohol, medicinal prepara- 
tions (including 


beverages, toilet articles, flavoring extracts and 


patent medicines) unfit for 


vinegar are exempted. 

Registered physicians are authorized to issue 
prescriptions under strict regulations for the 
use of liquor in cases where it may be consid- 
ered necessary as a medicine. 

Liquor advertisements of all kinds are 
prohibited. 

Sale, manufacture or distribution 
pounds, intended for the unlawful manufacture 
of liquor, are prohibited, together with sale or 


of com- 


publication of recipes for home manufacture. 

Use of liquor as a beverage on any public 
conveyance, train, boat or jitney bus is pro- 
hibited. 

Board powers are given under the search and 
seizure section to officers charged with en- 
forcement of the law. They may enter a 
dwelling house in which liquor is sold and 
seize it, together with implements of manu 
facture. 

Seizure of all craft or vehicles used in the 
transportation of liquor is authorized. 
Enforcement of the wartime act 
constitutional amendment is provided for in 
the measure and in virtually the same manner. 
violators the maximum 


and the 


For first-offense 
fine is $1000 or six months’ imprisonment and 
for subsequent offenses fines range from $200 
to $2,000, or one month to five years in prison. 

Enforcement of both the wartime act and 
the amendment is reposed in the Internal 
Revenue Department and the Department of 
Justice. 


INSTRUCTIONS OF COMMISSIONER OF 
INTERNAL REVENUE TO COLLEC- 
TORS. 

Daniel C. Roper, Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, issued instructions June 30 to 
collectors of internal revenue as to their duties 
in respect to the dry law, which went into 
effect at midnight of that day. 
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PRESCRIPTIONS IN DUPLICATE. 

Physicians may prescribe wines and liquors 
for internal use, or alcohol for external use, but 
in every such case each prescription shall be 
in duplicate, and both copies be signed in the 
physician’s handwriting. 

The quantity prescribed for a single patient 
at a given time shall not exceed one quart. In 
no case shall 
liquors unless the patient is under his constant 


a physician prescribe alcoholic 


personal supervision. 

All prescriptions shall indicate clearly the 
name and address of the patient, including 
street and apartment number, if any, the date 
when written, the condition or illness for 
which prescribed, and the name of the pharma- 
cist to whom the prescription is to be pre- 
sented for filling. 

The physician shall keep a record in which a 
separate page or pages shall be allotted each 
patient for whom alcoholic liquors are pre- 
scribed, and shall enter therein, under the 
patient’s name and address, the date of each 
prescription, amount kind of liquors 
dispensed by each prescription, and the name 
of the pharmacist filling the same. 


and 


MONTHLY REPORTS. SPECIAL TAX AS RETAIL 


LIQUOR DEALER REQUIRED. 


Any licensed pharmacist or druggist may fill 
such prescriptions (1) if his name appears on 
the prescription in the physician’s hand- 
writing, and (2) if he has made application 
and received permit, Form 737, in accordance 
with the provision of Treasury Department 
2788, and (3) if he has qualified as retail 
liquor dealer, by the payment of special tax. 

No such prescription may be refilled. Drug- 
gists filling these prescriptions shall preserve 
in a separate, carefully guarded file, one copy of 
every prescription filled, and once a month 
shall transmit to the Collector of Internal 
Revenue a list showing the of the 
physicians, the names of the patients, and the 


total quantity dispensed to each patient dur- 


names 


ing the month. 

These lists shall be subject to immediate 
examination and frequent review in the Col- 
lector’s offices, and wherever there is indicated 
either (1) that a physician is prescribing more 
than normal quantities, or (2) that any patient, 
through the services of one or more than one 
physician, is procuring more than a normal 
quantity, the Collector shall report the facts 
to the Commissioner and the United States 
Attorney. 
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ORDER FORMS. 
Pharmacists should refuse to fill prescrip- 
tions if they have any reason to believe that 
physicians are dispensing for other than strictly 
legitimate medicinal uses, or that a patient is 
securing, through more physicians, 
quantities in excess of the amount required 


one or 


for legitimate uses. 

Wholesale or retail liquor dealers having 
stocks of wine or liquors on hand, may sell to 
pharmacists holding permit, upon receipt of 
order on Form 739 and in conformity with the 


provisions of Treasury decision 2788, until 
their present supplies are exhausted. 

Such orders may be filled from spirits tax 
paid at the $6.40 rate. Wholesale or retail 
liquor dealers who are not licensed druggists 
or pharmacists will not be permitted to qualify, 
stocks are exhausted, to 


after their present 


deal in beverages or non-beverage spirits. 
Wholesale pharmacists may continue to qualify 
for the sale of liquors or wines for non-beverage 
purposes in conformity with the provisions of 
Treasury decision 2788. 

Non-beverage alcohol, tax paid at the rate 
of $2.20 per gallon, may be used in filling pre- 
scriptions for spirits or alcohol so medicated 
or denatured in accordance with existing 
regulations as to be unfit for beverage use. In 
filling prescriptions for spirits or alcohol not so 
medicated or denatured as to render it unfit 
for beverage use liquor tax paid at the rate 
of $6.40 per gallon only must be used 

Tax paid wines must be used in all cases. 
The procedure outlined in Treasury decision 
2765 for the production of wines in quantities 
not exceeding 100 gallons should be followed 
produced for sacramental 
religious 


where wines are 


purposes by churches or orders, 
and the production and distribution is en- 
tirely under clerical supervision. Such wines 
may be removed from the premises where 
produced, in accordance with the provision of 


Treasury decision 2788. 
WHERE TO GET DETAILS. 


The details of the procedure outlined in the 
two Treasury decisions mentioned will be fur- 
nished to any interested person by the Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue for the district in 
which the wines are produced. 

If objections are made to collectors that the 
provisions of the Treasury decisions are inap- 
plicable to the established procedure of any 
recognized religious body and that they im- 
pede or interfere with historic rites or cus- 
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toms, the Collector will carefully investigate 
the facts and make full report to the Com- 
missioner, in order that it may be determined 
whether the regulations should be modified 
to meet the needs of the particular case. 

Wine used for sacramental purposes is sub- 
ject to tax. The department of Justice has 
exclusive jurisdiction to enforce the prohibi 
tion provisions of the act of November 21, 
1918 (war prohibition law). Accordingly, it 
should be suggested to all persons making 
inquiry as to the prohibition provisions of the 
act that they address either the Attorney- 
General or the local United States Attorney. 

Similarly, when internal revenue officers 
become aware of apparent violations of the 
prohibition provisions of the act, they should 
report such facts as come to their attention to 
the local officers of the Department of Justice. 
They will codperate with the Department of 
Justice agent if such codperation is_ re- 
quested. 

The regulations and instructions regarding 
the use of non-beverage spirits and alcohol for 
purposes other than those specifically dealt 
with herein continue in effect. 

Where there is evidence that wine or liquor 
obtained actually or ostensibly for sacramental, 
medicinal or non-beverage purposes has been 
used for beverage purposes it shall be re- 
ported to the commissioner for assertion of 
additional tax liability and to the United States 
Attorney for prosecution under the internal 
revenue laws. 

So long as the taxes on alcoholic liquor and 
on occupations connected with the production 
and sale of alcoholic beverages remain in force 
they must be enforced. 

The Attorney-General has advised this de- 
partment that the fact that an occupation or 
the production or sale of a beverage is pro- 
hibited does not relieve those engaged in such 
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occupation or producing or selling the bever- 
age from tax liability. It must, however, be 
clearly understood that payment of tax in no 
Way conveys any right to act contrary to or to 
from liabilities imposed by the 
The result of the 
statutes imposing the taxes and prohibiting 
the traffic is that the same person may incur 
liability to tax and at the same time be liable 


be exempt 


prohibition legislation. 


to prosecution under the prohibition laws. 


LIMITS NARCOTIC PRESCRIPTIONS. 


Internal Commissioner Roper, in compliance 
with a recent decision of the Supreme Court, 
has modified the regulations as to the use of 
narcotics. The ruling contained in T. D. 2200 
of May 11, 
dispense or prescribe narcotic drugs in a quan- 


i915, permitting a practitioner to 


tity more than is necessary to meet the im- 
mediate needs of a patient has been revoked, 
and the revocation is applicable in all cases, 
whether a decreasing dosage is indicated or not. 
“The act of De- 
1914, as amended by the act of 


The Commissioner says: 
cember 17, 
February 24, 1919, permits the furnishing of 
narcotic drugs by means of prescriptions issued 
by a practitioner for legitimate medical uses, 
but the Supreme Court has held that an order 
for morphine issued to an habitual user there- 
of professional treatment of, not in the course 
in an attempted cure of the habit, but for 
the purpose of providing the user with mor- 
phine sufficient to keep him comfortable by 
maintaining his customary use, is not a pre- 
scription within the meaning and intent of 
the act—U. S. v. Doremus, No. 367, October 
Term, 1918, T. D. 2809. 

“In view of this decision, the writer of such 
an order, the druggist who fills it and a person 
obtaining drugs thereunder, will all be regarded 
as guilty of violating the law.” 
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